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A TRIBUTE TO FRANK DAMROSCH 
(June 22, 1859—October 22, 1937) 


By EDWIN T. RICE 


N the late summer of 1871, the North German Lloyd Steamship 
I “Hermann” arrived at the Port of New York, having among 
her passengers a lad twelve years of age, who was the elder son of 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch and the godson and namesake of Franz Liszt. 
In the preceding May, Dr. Damrosch had made his first appearance 
before the New York public in the triple capacity of violinist, com- 
poser, and conductor. Finding the outlook favorable, Dr. Damrosch 
sent for his family and decided to make his future career in America 
~a decision that was to have momentous consequences in the cul- 
tural life of the city of New York and of the nation. 

No European musicians of like eminence and versatility had 
theretofore adopted a permanent American residence. Distinguished 
as violinist, as chamber musician, as composer, as conductor, Dr. 
Damrosch possessed musical resources that were to be of inestimable 
value to his adopted city. Within the thirteen and a half years that 
were the span of his life in America, he founded and conducted the 
New York Oratorio Society and the Symphony Society of New York, 
promoted and conducted New York’s first great Music Festival in 
May 1881, and assembled, in November 1884, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a German Opera Company that was the first in 
America to give adequate performances of the Wagerian music 
dramas. His sudden death in February 1885, following shortly upon 
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his brilliant production of Die Walkiire, brought to a premature 
close a refulgent career that gave promise of even greater achieve. 
ments. 

That tragic event was the signal for the emergence of a new 
figure in the musical life of New York. Notwithstanding his dis 
tinguished musical ancestry and environment, Frank Damrosch at 
the age of twenty had renounced a career in music. Leaving the New 
York field to his brilliant and accomplished younger brother, Walter, 
Frank in 187g went to Denver and for two years applied himself 
mainly to business. Music, however, increasingly became his voc 
tion, and he served as the first director of music in the public schools 
of Denver, an experience that was to be valuable in his later career, 

The death of Dr. Damrosch recalled him from Denver and 
prompted him in his twenty-seventh year to. enter upon his career 
as a musician in New York. In the autumn of 1885, he became chorus 
master and assistant conductor of the German Opera Company at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and continued in that capacity until 
the spring of 1891. During this period he also maintained a studio 
for his piano and other pupils, taught sight-singing in classes, and 
conducted rehearsals of small choral groups. 

In the autumn of 1892 he made his first great original contribu- 
tion to the musical life of New York by assembling wage earners at 
Cooper Union, where he taught them to sing from notes. These 
singers were soon formed into the People’s Choral Union, witha 
membership of twelve-hundred mixed voices, which he conducted 
for twenty-one seasons. During that period many public concerts 
were given, and thousands of wage earners had their lives enriched 
and made colorful by participation in performances of the works of 
the great masters. 

His next great original undertaking was in the then neglected 
field of a cappella choral music. In 1893 he organized the Musical 
Art Society, composed of about sixty highly trained choir singers; 
and until 1920 New York music-lovers were given, twice in each 
season, the opportunity of hearing for the first time adequate per- 
formances of the unaccompanied choral works of the great masters 
from Palestrina to Brahms. 

The programs were of profound musical interest and were pet 
formed with the utmost refinement and dinstinction. The disband- 
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ing of the Society, rendered necessary by other demands upon the 
conductor’s time, left a void long unfilled. 

His next great service was as director of music in the public 
schools of Manhattan and the Bronx, a position that he filled from 
1897 until 1905. During this term he introduced for the first time 
organized musical training into the public schools and immeasurably 
raised their musical standards. 

In succession to his brother Walter he also, for several years, 
conducted with distinguished success the New York Oratorio Society, 
and in 1897 originated and for many years conducted the Symphony 
Concerts for Young People. 

His crowning achievement was the establishment in 1905 of the 
Institute of Musical Art, which came into being in the following 


manner. 
In the course of his experience as a teacher, he had developed 


certain novel educational principles and methods, which he felt 
should be widely established. He, therefore, proposed to found a 
conservatory that should systematically apply those principles, and 
his plan also included curricula of music study analogous to col- 
legiate courses in American colleges. Students were to be required to 


enroll for such courses and not merely for the study of instrumental 
or vocal technique. Another important purpose was to elevate stand- 
ards of musical pedagogy. 

He unfolded these plans to his friend James Loeb, an enlight- 
ened and generous music-lover, whose mother, Mrs. Betty Loeb, 
had for a long period been one of the leading figures in the musical 
life of New York. Mr. Loeb was deeply impressed by the plans, and 
in October, 1903, agreed to provide, in memory of his, mother, an 
initial endowment of five-hundred-thousand dollars in order that 
the Institute might be established. A trip to Europe in the following 
year enabled the director to study the leading foreign conservatories 
and thus complete his plans. Incorporation followed, and, in the 
autumn of 1905, the old Lenox house on Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street was leased and equipped, again through the generosity of 
Mr. Loeb. 

A comprehensive curriculum had been prepared, prescribing in 
detail the scope of the training. So carefully had this been designed 
that few changes were made in the ensuing twenty-eight years. 

A faculty of unprecedented distinction and ability was assembled. 
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The Kneisel quartet, then composed of Franz Kneisel, Julius Theo- 
dorowicz, Louis Svencenski and Alwin Schroeder, had become, in 
the twenty years of its existence, not only the leading chamber. 
music organization of the nation, but one of the foremost quartets 
in the entire musical world. When it was announced that the mem- 
bers of the quartet had been brought from Boston to New York to 
become the heads of the string department, the Institute instantly 
became famous. The piano faculty, headed by Sigismund Stojowski; 
the voice faculty, led by Etelka Gerster and Georg Henschel; the 
departments of orchestral instruments, headed by Georges Barrére, 
of theory, by Percy Goetschius, and of organ, by Gaston Déthier; 
and lectures by Walter Damrosch and Henry E. Krehbiel, also 
brought wide celebrity to the Institite. Not only were these artists 
to teach; many of them were to give recitals for the students. In 
the first season there were five recitals by the Kneisel quartet and 
three by the Flonzaleys. A total of 119 lectures and recitals was 
reported in that year. 

The opening exercises occurred on October 31st, 1905, in the 
renovated Lenox House. Addresses by Cornelius C. Cuyler, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Institute, by Woodrow Wilson, 
by Dr. Felix Adler, and by the Director, Frank Damrosch, unfolded 
the purposes of the organization. Three-hundred and fifty students 
had then been enrolled, and the numbers soon increased to about six 
hundred, then the capacity. 

The success of the Institute was immediate and unprecedented. 
The student body was, as reported at the close of the first year, 
thoroughly responsive to the artistic standards of the school. The 
graduates of the string department soon filled leading positions in 
the orchestras and chamber groups of the nation. Graduate singers, 
pianists and wind-instrument players obtained wide recognition, and 
standards of instruction were everywhere raised by those graduates 
who entered the teaching profession. 

Generous friends provided scholarships and, in 1910, created a 
fund that financed the erection and equipment of the present build- 
ing on Claremont Avenue. At the laying of the corner-stone of this 
building on March 26, 1910, Director Damrosch said: ‘‘When dreams 
come true, we feel as though a miracle had happened.” 

It was, in truth, a miracle that had been wrought by that modest 
dreamer. He devised the plan, chose the board of trustees, prepared 
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the curriculum, assembled the faculty and staff, and for twenty-eight 
years administered the Institute from day to day. Those who were 
privileged to work with him, as officers and in other advisory capaci- 
ties, had for the most part only to approve of his carefully laid 
plans and his wise solutions of problems of administration. The initi- 
ative was always his, but never in a dictatorial way. His ideals and 
standards were impersonally striven for and attained to a degree that 

must have brought him deep satisfaction. No American cultural 
institution of the period was so completely the creation of one indi- 
vidual. The dream had come true. The Institute had been success- 
fully established as planned. Standards of musical education had 
been elevated. The thorough training in America of young Ameri- 
can musicians had been made possible to a degree never before 
realized. And these results were achieved by the inspired leadership 
and devotion of Frank Damrosch. 

In 1926 the affiliation of the Institute with the Juilliard School 
of Music gave assurance of future security and promised ever increas- 
ing usefulness for the combined institutions. Notwithstanding his 
failing health, Frank Damrosch thereafter continued to adenintater 
the Institute as dean until his retirement in 1933. 

Looking back over the half-century of that active musical life, 
one is first struck by the absence of all sensational or spectacular 
features. It was a career planned by an idealist whose sole desire 
was to increase the musical resources and opportunities of his 
adopted city. Avoiding fields that seemed to be occupied, he sought 
and found ways that were new and important. In the fields so 
chosen, his achievements were, in permanent value, sas boas by 
those of any of his American contemporaries. 

Throughout his career he displayed the qualities that made him 
one of the most beloved musicians of his generation. His shrinking 
modesty, his quiet sense of humor, his affectionate devotion to his 
friends, his selfless regard for the welfare of those with whom and 
for whom he worked, his exalted sense of honor, his inspired gifts 
of leadership in all the causes to which he dedicated his life—all 
of these qualities have left ineffaceable memories of a great musical 
benefactor, a friend of those who, in Arnold’s phrase, “would live in 
the spirit”. He was a practical idealist whose dream of a better 
musical world came true because, for half a century, he labored 
unceasingly day by day to accomplish that result. He will be remem- 
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bered as one of the outstanding musical educators of his period, and 
the Institute of Musical Art will be his enduring monument. Its 
graduates and their pupils will throughout the years to come afford 
convincing proof of the high enduring value of the educational and 
cultural standards to which he devoted his life and which have 
permanently enriched the musical life of his adopted country. 
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ON MUSICAL BOOK-PLATES 
By HERMAN T. RADIN 


OST music-lovers are also book-lovers and book-readers; but it 

does not necessarily follow that they are book “collectors”, 

either in the wider or narrower sense of that word—even collectors of 

musical books. Consequently, their interest in book-plates, or ex- 

libris, may be purely academic or even non-existent. Nevertheless, it 

is pleasant to record that many musicians and music-lovers rejoice in 

the possession of fine libraries, and have given their books a personal 

and “possessive” character, in identifying them by personal book- 

plates, often of great artistic beauty and frequently designed by dis- 
tinguished artists. 

The book-plate, or exlibris, in the form of a label or emblem 
pasted into a book as a sign of ownership, came into use not long 
after the first appearance of printed books themselves. Often designed 
by such great artists as Diirer, Cranach, Holbein, and the “Little 
Masters”, they were first used by scholars and by wealthy owners of 
libraries housed in great estates. But the use of musical book-plates is 
comparatively modern. It must be remembered that facilities for the 
hearing and enjoyment of music by greater numbers, and the musical 
education of a large class of cultured persons, are developments of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Even in the 18th century, musical per- 
formances on a larger scale depended mainly on the wealthy nobility, 
who gave concerts with their own privately subsidized musicians for 
themselves and their friends, many of whom cared not a fig for books 
or book-plates. But with the fairly recent attaining of a love of music 
on the part of many persons of broad general culture, with whom the 
collecting and possessing of books was an elementary matter, it was 
only natural that they should express their enthusiasm for music by 
some suitable symbol in the book-plates they pasted into their 
treasured volumes, just as they indicated their other tastes by some 
other appropriate symbols in these book-plates. Often their absorp- 
tion in music went so far as to cause them to commission the making 
of a separate and distinctly musical book-plate for their musical 
volumes or scores. 
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Musical book-plates may be classified as (1) those for musicians~ 
musical artists or scholars; (2) those for music-lovers, containing 
musical symbols of some sort as part of their design, for the owner's 
general library, or, taking on an almost exclusively musical aspect, 
for the volumes of music or books about music; (3) those having 
any sort of musical interest, as indicated by the design or inscription, 

We have no record of any book-plates for the early great musi- 
cians. In all likelihood, most of them did not know what a book-plate 
was and, even if they knew, many were too poor to be interested 
either in books or book-plates. We cannot, therefore, hope to see or 
to possess the exlibris of the great figures of musical history down 
to, and including, Richard Wagner. Some of the celebrated artists 
of our own day, however, and of recent times, have had musical 
book-plates of considerable interest. 

It is worth noting that most of the musical book-plates of artistic 
value are of German or Austrian origin, or originated in other states 
of Central Europe, such as Hungary or Czecho-Slovakia. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. It is almost axiomatic that 
the general love of music is much more widespread among Germanic 
peoples than among Anglo-Saxon or other peoples. Most of the book- 
plates that we shall discuss are of Central European origin. I know 
of very few English or American musical exlibris. Exception must, 
however, be made for the beautiful landscape etching (it contains no 
musical insignia) designed for Emma Eames, the famous Metropoli- 
tan Opera House “Star” of yesterday, by the lamented American 
etcher, Ernest Haskell. 

These prints are executed in various techniques—etching, engrav- 
ing, wood-carving and lithography being the most common. They 
have been designed by many distinguished artists—painters, etchers, 
architects, etc.—such as Max Klinger, Emil Orlik, Bruno Héroux, 
Hubert Wilm, Georg Bastanier, the Marquis von Bayros, Willy 
Geiger, Sigismund Lipinsky, Georg Broel, Riquer, Alfred Cossmann, 
and many others of equal fame. 

The book-plates vary in size from small prints, not much more 
than an inch square, to large prints, almost the size of the etchings 
hanging on our walls. It may seem ludicrous—and it is, despite their 
almost uniformly high artistic quality—that the latter should call 
themselves book-plates, and they have no real right to the name. 
Thereby hangs a tale. They are an outgrowth of the almost insane 
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lengths to which book-plate collecting was carried in Germany and 
Austria before the War. Collectors desiring to possess many fine 
examples of graphic art entirely lost sight of the original purpose of 
the book-plate, and had many different plates engraved for them- 
selves by celebrated artists (some collectors possessed as many as one 
hundred different book-plates!) , with the sole intent of exchanging 
them with other collectors similarly obsessed. If the book-plate idea 
was to be retained, they had small photographic or half-tone repro- 
ductions made of these large prints for insertion in their books. 
Musical book-plates suffered from these same collectors’ excesses as 
did other book-plates. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, as ex- 
amples of the graphic arts, they are often magnificent. 

To come now to a discussion of the musical interest of these 
book-plates: one of the favorite and perhaps obvious “motifs” is a 
portrait of the owner’s favorite composer or composers. Naturally, 
here the great names in music are predominant. The composers most 
frequently portrayed are Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms. Beethoven and Wagner lead all the rest. There 
are portraits of Beethoven, with musical quotations, on the book- 
plates of two Spanish music-lovers (made especially for their musical 
books) —Teresa Molas and Rosa Baucis (who also has a Mozart 
book-plate). The fine etching for Dr. Anton Leuschner, by Alois 
Kolb, shows a violinist before a rugged mountain landscape, with a 
powerful mask of Beethoven in the background. The etched land- 
scape for the distinguished musician, Siegmund von Hausegger, by 
Karl Ritter, presents in the foreground a pianist at the keys of his 
instrument, with a small portrait of Beethoven below. A charac- 
teristic portrait of the master dominates the exlibris for the “Musik- 
archiv des Erzherzogs Eugen’, by Alfred Cossmann, who is the 
author of many of the finest musical book-plates; for example, the 
one for Lorle Suess containing, besides a harp, magnificent portraits 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner. He also etched the plate 
for Freifrau von Dalberg, with its most striking Beethoven head. The 
great master appears again on the book-plates for Oscar Neuhardt 
and Vlastimil Blazek, by the Marquis von Bayros, and on the lovely 
etching for Johannes Haupt, by Bruno Héroux, as well as on those 
of Robert Preuss, by Otto Bayer, and of Alice Elsener, by Hans 
Eggimann. The print for Fanny Hahn, by Bastanier, contains the 
portraits of both Beethoven and Mozart. Max Klinger etched a 
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striking portrait of Beethoven for the book-plate of the “Musikbiblio- 
thek Peters”, the famous Leipzig music-publishers. His portrait 
dominates the background in the prints of Nora Wydenhuck, by 
Amadeus Dier; Martin Hurlimann, by Sepp Frank; Heinrich 
Schwab, by Kolb; Heini Schaiiblein, by Alfred Soder; Paul Linke, by 
Helma Fischer. Finally, one enthusiastic Beethoven lover has hada 
beautiful exlibris etched by Hanns Bastainer (another designer of 
charming musical prints) , solely for use in his Beethoven scores, with 
space left to write in the opus number. 

Bach is represented on the organ-loft book-plate of August 
Winger, by Helma Fischer, with a three-line musical quotation at 
the bottom. A Bruckner enthusiast, Karl Andorfer, has had the 
ascetic countenance of his hero, with an organ background, admir- 
ably reproduced by Alfred Cossmann. The same artist has also made 
for the same owner a striking Schubert portrait, with a quotation 
from one of the Schéne Miillerin songs. A book-plate dedicated to 
Franz Schubert, belonging to another member of the music-loving 
Leuschner family, contains Schubert’s portrait seen in half profile 
flanked by figures of women, one singing his songs to the other's 
violin accompaniment. 

A magnificent Brahms head, with a Brahms quotation, constitutes 
the book-plate of Dora Schleicher, again by Cossmann. Brahms also 
appears on interesting plates for Dr. Gustav Teichner by Bayros; 
Adele Mendelssohn, by Héroux; and Dr. Joseph Lenze, by Bastanier, 

Richard Wagner divides portrait honors almost equally with 
Beethoven. One enthusiastic Wagnerite of the Leuschner clan has no 
less than three different book-plates with portraits of Wagner, by 
Franz Stassen, Hubert Wilm, and Carl Streller. A large and charac- 
teristic portrait of Wagner, beneath a Wagner quotation, constitutes 
the exlibris of Bernard Altmann. The book-plate of Paul Bachmann 
is extremely interesting, by reason of the fact that out of Wagner's 
head emerge many of his chief characters—Lohengrin and Elsa, 
Parsifal holding aloft the Grail, Isolde bending over Tristan, and 
still others. The special book-plate of Marie Blaschek for her music 
books, by the indefatigable Alfred Cossmann, has a startlingly faith- 
ful portrait of Wagner, with Briinnhilde’s “Ewig war ich, ewig bin 
ich” beneath. There are also portraits on the exlibris of Alexander 
Dillmann and Edward Klampfl, both by Bayros. 

But Wagner book-plates are by no means confined to portraits. 
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EX LIBR) 
SCHLEICHER & 
BOOK-PLATES WITH PORTRAITS OF COMPOSERS 
1. Mozart (by Luis Garcia Falgas, for Rosa Baucis): 2. Beethoven (by A. 
Cossmann, for the Archduke Eugen); 3. Brahms (by A. Cossmann, for Dora 
Schleicher: the theme is from the Clarinet Quintet); 4. Bruckner (by .\. 
Cossmann, for Karl Andorfer) 
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Perhaps the most arresting Wagner book-plate is that for Joseph 
Monsalvatje, of an old Spanish family devoted to books and music. 
This beautiful etching by Bruno Héroux consists of two parts, 
printed in different colors. In the upper portion 


Steht eine Burg, wird Montsalvat genannt. 


The connection with the family name is apparent. The lower por- 
tion is a delightful representation of the Flower Maiden’s scene in 
Parsifal. Surely the owner’s devotion to Wagner admits of no doubt! 

A print for Margarete Grunert, by Max Schencke, shows the 
Wartburg in the distance, with Wolfram in the foreground, sing- 
ing his song to the evening star. Hans Dennstedt’s Wagner book- 
plate by Max Helfenbein shows Tannhauser, with the Wartburg in 
the lower distance and with his vision of Venus dominating the 
entire scene. The book-plate of M. Strauss, by Bernard Pankok, 
consists entirely of a portrait of Wotan with his spear. The woodcut 
exlibris of Nenn Kieser represents the dove hovering over the Holy 
Grail, with the musical notation of the Grail motive given below. 
Peter Gloeck’s plate (taking some liberties with the text of Wagner, 
who likewise took liberties with the Edda) shows an awakened and 
unclothed Briinnhilde, looking out from her mountain fastness 
towards a lovely landscape. A small remarque portrait of Wagner 
appears on this plate. Theodor von Hessenthal’s musical motive is 
the Wedding March from Lohengrin. Clara Poensgen employs the 
young Siegfried listening eagerly to the notes of the forest bird. Alois 
Grassmaier’s etching by Hans Volkert represents Alberich (in rather 
modern trousers) clutching the Rhinegold, while the Rhine-maidens 
swim about him. 

Richard Wagner had no book-plate, but Siegfried Wagner did 
have one, designed by Karl Ritter, of the same family that played 
an important part in the elder Wagner’s life. The picture is full of 
fairies and gnomes, knights and fairy princesses. At the bottom is a 
remarque representation of the Bayreuth Festival Theater. 

Richard Strauss has a book-plate by a modernist German etcher, 
Willy Geiger, showing a musician playing his lyre in a boat on a 
turbulent sea. There is a second one for Strauss, done by Bayros in 
his characteristic rococo style. 

The distinguished musician, Hans Pfitzner, likewise owns a print 
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by Willy Geiger. Countless musical notes fly upward out of a bowl 
and are taken up into the songs of the angels in the background. 

Leo Blech owns a charming and amusing little lithograph by 
Erich Biittner, in which a number of putti play exclusively on brass 
instruments. The allusion is obvious. A most interesting book-plate- 
one of the rather few by American artists—is that engraved for Enrico 
Caruso by a well-known book-plate designer, Arthur N. Macdonald, 
However, although it makes a most attractive musical exlibris, it is 
not an original design by the engraver, but is copied from one by the 
18th-century French artist, Henri Gravelot. 

Limitations of space do not, of course, permit us even to mention 
many other beautiful prints, but a few deserve to be singled out, 
either on account of the imaginative quality of their designs or on 
account of their owners. Thus, something should be said about the 
small but fascinating lithograph by Emil Orlik for the celebrated 
German poet, Rainer Maria Rilke, with its harp and delightful 
landscape (‘“Rainer” is replaced on the plate by “René”, used by the 
poet in his younger days); the lovely harp and seascape for 
Marguerite Szemere by Guido Stella; the etching for Valerie 
Brettauer by Heinrich Vogeler—the mother and child framed ina 
lyre and looking out upon an unruffled sea and setting sun. Another 
beautiful plate of this sort is Helene Dentler’s harp and seascape by 
Kar! Otto Speth. 

Two appealing landscapes, one for Dr. H. Horch, by Georg 
Broel, and another for Rudolf Krauss, by Willy Geiger, take for their 
motto the lines from Morike’s famous poem: “Du bist Orplid, mein 
Land, das ferne leuchtet” (Gesang Weylas) , which has been used s0 
effectively, as the text of one of his best known songs, by Hugo Wolf. 

Brahms had no book-plate of his own, but his friend, the cele- 
brated artist Max Klinger, made a design for a book-plate, which 
was etched by Ludwig Michaleck in 1904 for insertion in the books 
left by Brahms. This book-plate bears the legend: ‘“‘Aus dem Nachlass 
von Johannes Brahms”. While discussing Brahms and Klinger, men- 
tion should be made of Klinger’s extraordinary tribute of admiration 
to the genius of Brahms, in the series of etchings called the ‘“‘Brahms 
Phantasie’—prints of compelling poetic beauty. Klinger also made 
some charming etched title-pages for Brahms’ “Vier Lieder’, Op. 96, 
and ‘‘Sechs Lieder’, Op. 97, but the subject of artistic musical title 
pages is a very large one in itself. 


— 


CEx Libres 


Emma Eames. 


Above: BooK-PLATES OF FAMOUS INTERPRETERS 
1. Enrico Caruso (by A. N. Macdonald, after Henri Gravelot) ; 2. Emma Eames 
(by Ernest Haskell) ; 3. Leo Blech (by Erich Biittner) 


Below: BOOK-PLATES WITH MusICAL QUOTATIONS 
1. The Opening Chorus of Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” (by A. Riquer, for 
F. Lliurat); 2. Wolf's Gesang Weylas (by George Broel, for H. Horch); 
3. Wagner's “Song to the Evening Star” (by Max Schenke for Margarete Grunert) 
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Naturally the commonest devices, besides portraits, are musical 
instruments, and here we have a profusion of beautifully engraved 
harps and lyres, ’celli, violins, ancient strings and pianos, with a 
liberal sprinkling of reeds, but with practically no representation of 
brasses or percussion. Next in frequency, after musical instruments, 
comes the employment of musical excerpts from beloved composers, 
many of which we have already commented on above. 

I hope I have been able to demonstrate the interest attaching to 
the study of these specimens of the graphic arts, evincing their 
owners’ devotion to music. Of course, the descriptions are not nearly 
so convincing as the reproductions of representative plates accom- 
panying this article. The collecting of musical book-plates is a 
fascinating pursuit and hobby in itself (or at least it was up to ten 
or fifteen years ago), but I am afraid its great days are over, as its 
main hunting-ground is in the countries of Central Europe, whose 
collectors, like their fellow-citizens, are probably in these times 
engaged in other thoughts and occupations. 
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DANTE, ON THE WAY TO THE MADRIGAL 
By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


HE réle of Dante’s poetry in the vocal music of the 16th century! 
was a very small one, especially when one compares it with the 
popularity which the Canzoniere of Petrarch enjoyed among Italian 
musicians. It may be said that these composers—when they were in 
a mood to set Dantesque verse—rather than turn to Dante himself, 
were more inclined towards the Trionfi of Petrarch, in which the 
singer of Laura still made use chiefly of the language and the lofty, 
imaginative style of his great forerunner. And that preference for 
Petrarch remained constant in the 15th and 16th centuries as in the 
14th. The lyric expression of Petrarch was set to music by his con- 
temporaries on many occasions. Of Dante’s verses we know of only 
one setting that dates from the poet’s own lifetime: that of the prayer 
of St. Bernard, from the Paradiso, which survives on the binding 
of a codex of Belluno. In the Quattrocento, the fame of Petrarch 
among musicians gradually increases, while Dante disappears into 
almost total obscurity. And in the Cinquecento the disproportion in 
the esteem in which the two men were held by musicians is still 
more striking, being far greater than that which obtains in the 
purely literary appraisal put upon them. The Canzoniere of Petrarch 
during this time goes through 167 editions; the Divina commedia, 
from the first print of 1472, at Foligno, through only 33—far les 
than the Petrarch, to be sure, and yet no inconsiderable number. 
But in madrigal literature, from the Frottole up to the earliest essays 
in monody, texts of Petrarch were set to music probably several 
thousand times, while the known settings of passages from the 
Divina commedia and the Canzoniere of Dante add up to less thana 
dozen. 
It was a long time before composers bethought themselves of 
Dante. In 1562, G. B. Montanaro made a three-part setting of a 
few verses from the beginning of the Jnferno—like most three-part 
settings of this period more didactic than expressive in purpose. 


1 The writer attempted to describe this réle, on the occasion of the 6ooth anni- 
versary of Dante’s death, in his article Dante im Madrigal, in the Archiv fiir Musik 
wissenschaft, III, 4 (October, 1921) , 405 ff. 
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Then, beginning in 1576, six composers—Luzzasco Luzzaschi, Giulio 
Renaldi, G. B. Mosto, Domenico Micheli, Francesco Suriano, and 
Pietro Vinci—followed each other in quick succession in seizing upon 
a passage from the Inferno which is particularly rich in suggestions 
of sound (III, 22 ff.) : 
Quivi sospiri, pianti e alti guai 
risonavan per Vaere senza stelle 
per ch’io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 
Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 
parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle... 


There sighs, complaints, and ululations loud 
Resounded through the air without a star, 
Whence I, at the beginning, wept thereat. 
Languages diverse, horrible dialects 
Accents of anger, words of agony, 
And voices high and hoarse, with sound of hands. 
(Tr. H. W. Longfellow) 
Most of these settings were motivated by the fact that the text justi- 
fied a few daring harmonic twists and turns. A similar passage from 
the Inferno was chosen by Lodovico Balbi, in 1586: “Stavvi Minos 
orribilmente, e ringhia” (“There standeth Minos horribly, and 
snarls”) (Inferno V, 4). But Luigi Torchi is mistaken in calling 
the text of a madrigal by Claudio Merulo Dante’s prayer of Saint 
Bernard;? only the first verse agrees with Dante’s text. 

It is known that Dante was not wholly passed over in the be- 
ginnings of monody. As Pietro de’ Bardi writes to Giovanni Battista 
Doni, the “lamento” of Count Ugolino (Inferno, XX XIII) , was set 
to music for a tenor voice and a “corpo di viole esattamente suonate” 
(“consort of viols [to be] precisely sounded”) by Vincenzo Galilei, 
father of the great physicist, in the closing decades of the 16th cen- 
tury. But this notable work is lost. 

None of the really great Michelangelesque figures of the time— 
neither Rore nor Lasso nor Monteverdi—set a line of Dante’s poetry 
to music. Marenzio alone rescues the honor of the century in the 
year of its completion. His last book of five-voiced madrigals begins 
with a setting in two sections of the first stanza of one of Dante’s 
Canzoni pietrose— 

Cosi nel mio parlar a esser aspro... 


So harsh in my discourses would I be... 
2 Arte musicale in Italia, I, 371. 
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—inspired by that haughty damsel who has given editors and com. 
mentators so much to worry about. In accordance with the nature 
of the text, the setting contains some of the harshest and boldest 
harmonic writing Marenzio ever penned. And Marenzio’s genius 
shows itself in the fact that he was not content to let Dante’s verses 
remain the programmatic stimulus to mere harmonic experiments, 
but produced in the harshness of the voice-leading a symbol that is 
in thorough agreement with the rugged boldness of the poetry. 
To these few pieces on texts by Dante we must add a further 
one, by an unknown composer,’ which is preserved as the fifteenth 
item in a manuscript in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence (Magl. 
XIX, 164-167). The text is the same canzone stanza as that used in 
Marenzio’s setting; but the music of the two pieces differs quite 
sharply. The writing in the anonymous piece is crude and awkward, 
while Marenzio’s is most polished. And the espressivo style seems 
wholly lacking in the unknown composer’s work, although it does 
not belong to the species of ‘‘autonomous” music of which the 16th 
century, as heir to the 15th, exhibits a few examples. It shares with 
the Marenzio setting, however, the quality of standing on the thresh- 
old between two periods. It is a piece worth noting and deserves 


to be reproduced complete. Florence, Biblioteca nazionale 
Magl. XIX, 164-167, No. 15 
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So harsh in my discourses would I be 

As in her bearing is this lovely stone, 

Which grows more like a stone 

Through cruelty and coldness every hour; 
She vests her in an adamant, and be 

It this or that she draweth back too soon; 
Ne’er was from quiver flown 

The dart that caught her naked in its power: 
But she can slay, and men in armour cower 
As vainly as they fend her deadly slings, 
That, as if they had wings, 

Swoop upon folk and cleave each suit of mail; 
Wherefore my wit and pow’r nothing avail. 


(Translation from The Minor Poems of Dante 

Translated into English Verse by Lorna de’ 
Lucchi, Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1926. Printed by permission.) 


When was this piece written? Perhaps a closer examination of 
the contents of the manuscript in which it is found will give us the 
answer. It consists of four part-books in oblong quarto format, three 
of which—the alto, tenor, and bass—still preserve their original 
leather binding, which perhaps points to their having once belonged 
to one of the great Florentine families. The pages of the four parts 
are systematically filled with “madrigals” (I permit myself the term 
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even though it was later to receive a narrower and more definite 
meaning) , with chansons and motets—all in the same hand, with the 
exception of a single piece added later. The manuscript seems to 
have been written by a musician who within a short space of time 
here assembled a collection of pieces for the private music-making of 
a noble amateur and patron. 

The contents of the manuscript, or at least those with Italian 
text, which open the collection, must be listed here. None of the 
pieces bears the composer’s name. Where it has been possible to a 
certain the authorship, it is given in brackets‘—the composer before 
the title, and the poet after: 


1. Quanto piu desiar sento’l mio core 
2. [Bernardo Pisano] Si é debile il filo [Petrarch] 

3- [Bernardo Pisano] De perche in odio m’hay 

4- [Bernardo Pisano] Son’io donna qual mostri 

5. [Bernardo Pisano] Son’io donna qual mostri (second composition) 
6. [Bernardo Pisano] Nella stagion [Petrarch] 

7. [Bernardo Pisano] Donna benche di rado 

8. [Bernardo Pisano] Amor quand’io speravo 

g. [Bernardo Pisano] Amor se vuoi ch’io torni [Petrarch] 
10. [Bernardo Pisano] Perche donna non vuoi 

11. [Bernardo Pisano] Chiare fresche e dolci acque [Petrarch] 
12. [Bernardo Pisano] Che deggio far [Petrarch] 

13. Gia mai non veder gli occhi 

14. Chi della fede altrui piglia sospecto 
15. Cosi nel mio parlar [Dante] 

16. Tanta pieta cor mio 

17. Nova angioletta [Petrarch] 

18. Poi ch’io parti da cui partir non posso 
19. Hor vedi amor [Petrarch] 
20. [Sebastiano Festa] Amor che mi tormenti 

21. Quando el suave mio [Petrarch] 
22. [Sebastiano Festa] Ben mi credea [Petrarch] 

23. [Sebastiano Festa] Amor se vuoi ch’io torni [Petrarch] 
24. Per ch’al viso d’amor [Petrarch] 
25. [Sebastiano Festa] O passi sparsi [Petrarch] 

26. Amor quando fioriva [Petrarch] 

27. Quanta mai leggiadria 

Fralle infelici vivo 

29. [Bernardo Pisano] S'il dixi mai [Petrarch] 
30. Quel foco ch’io pensai 
gi. [Don Michele Vicentino] So ben che lei non sa 
32. [Marchetio Cara] Quando lo pomo vien 


4 In this connection I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Knud Jeppesen, of Copen 
hagen. He has been good enough to inform me in detail about the contents of the 
Musica di messer Bernardo Pisano sopra le canzone del petrarcha (Fossombrone, 1520, 
Petrucci). An incomplete copy of this work in the Biblioteca Colombina, in Seville, 
was first described by him in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, X11, 2 (November, 
1929), 73ff [The article appeared while Dr. Einstein held the editorship of the 
Zeitschrift.—Ed.] 
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33. [Michele Pesenti] O dio che la brunetta 

$4- Hor é di maggio 

35: Che fa la ramancina 

36. [Bartholomeo Tromboncino] Che deggio far [Petrarch] 

La tortorella 

Scaramella 

Fortuna disperata (Quodlibet) 
Iam pris amours (Quodlibet) 

41. Donna tu pur invechi (Quodlibet) 

42. [Fra Pietro da Hostia] Donne venite al ballo 

43. [Fra Pietro da Hostia] Un cavalier di Spagna 

44. [Sebastiano Festa] L’'ultimo di di maggio 

45 Vaghe le montanine pasturelle 

45a. Solingo e vago augello 
There follows then, in a different and later hand, as No. 46 of the 
collection, the interpolated piece already mentioned, Vorrei saper 
amanti, and then comes a series of chansons and motets. 

The order of these pieces is, as will be seen, not chronological 
but according to subject-matter. First come the serious, “literary” 
pieces; then—beginning, say, with No. 32—a few villotte; finally some 
quodlibets, and other pieces of a popular nature. No. 29, by Pisano, 
and Tromboncino’s canzone (No. 36) as well as the last two pieces 
are clearly stragglers, added after the others. 

Some of the compositions in this collection are to be found in 
other manuscript and printed sources; but the present manuscript 
is certainly one of the earliest that was written in the form of part- 
books and not of a chorus-book—one volume, with the voice parts 
written opposite each other. The Frottolists are still represented 
here~Tromboncino, Cara, Pesenti—but so is one of the first of the 
madrigalists, Sebastiano Festa, brother or cousin of the greater Con- 
stanzo Festa. The printed sources containing pieces also found in 
the present collection range from Petrucci’s first book of Frottole 
(1504) to the Canzoni, Frottole & capitoli of 1531 (Vogel, Bib- 
liothek II, 378) . The changes which certain early pieces have under- 
gone show that the manuscript was written not earlier than 1520, 
and the pieces dating from the later 20's, those of Pietro da Hostia 
and Festa, certainly cannot have been taken from the prints. The 
eleven consecutive canzoni of Pisano, on the other hand, appear to 
be a selection from his works that had appeared in print. This selec- 
tion is the more valuable since of the seventeen compositions of 
Pisano that were collected in print several are preserved complete 
only in this source. For the only surviving copy, which is in Seville, 
consists of nothing more than an imperfect alto part and a bass part. 
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We may safely date the writing of our manuscript as having taken 
place between the years 1520 and 1525. 

Now, these are the decisive years in the genesis of the madrigal, 
It would be outside the scope of this paper to devote any extended 
consideration to the problems connected with the birth of that 
form.’ Briefly stated, the evolution of the madrigal may be de 
scribed as an upward progress of the literary as well as of the musical 
content. The medium of this evolution on the literary side is the 
canzone—the most aristocratic of all Italian poetic forms. On the 
musical side the development consists in the vocalization—one might, 
by a paradox more apparent than real, call it the “democratization” 
—of the style of writing. No answer is here offered to the provocative 
question of whether the contents of the books of Frottole printed by 
Petrucci and his contemporaries and successors, i.e., Italian secular 
music between 1490 and 1530, is a cappella music or monody with 
instrumental accompaniment. Indeed no categorical answer to this 
question can be given. But the fact is that the biggest and the mos 
important part of this literature, and particularly the more serious 
and elegant forms—sonnetto, capitolo, and canzone—are written in 
melodic lines of unequal importance, according to what may be 
termed an aristocratic principle. The declamation (I do not say, 
the expression) is left mainly to the upper voice; the lower voice 
furnishes the fundamental support; and the inner voices, almost 
always written in the same clef, are essentially homogeneous filling-in 
parts. With this in mind, we must consider it highly significant that 
No. 36 of our manuscript, a canzone stanza of Bartolomeo Trom- 
boncino in a cappella form, with text in all voices, is the same piece 
which in Petrucci (VII, 15) appears in “‘monodic’” form—that is 
with a singing upper voice, a supporting bass, and two filling-in parts. 
A study of the nature of the alterations by which this change is at- 
complished, division or tying together of note-values, changes in the 
articulation of melismas, etc., would be very valuable for a history 
of syllable-setting. But with all the adroitness of the procedure, the 
inequality of the voices is still clearly distinguishable. In other 
words, this accompanied monody has by no means yet become a real 
“motet with secular text’, that is to say, a real madrigal. 

No less instructive is No. 31, So ben che lei non sa by Don 


5 Those problems are the subject of what I fear will be a very lengthy book, in the 
preparation of which I am now engaged. 
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Michele Vicentino. This piece was printed in 1517 (and again in 
1518) by Andrea Antico, and must have been very widely known, 
for it occurs also in other manuscript sources, ¢.g., Florence, Istituto 
musicale, cod. Basevi 2440, No. 36;* and Florence, Biblioteca Na- 
tionale, Magl. XIX, 141, No. 65. All the voices in this piece are 
individually organic, even though in Antico’s print, as usual, only 
the upper voice is provided with text. But one needs only to ex- 
amine a passage like the following to understand why in the manu- 
scripts the piece has words in all four parts. 
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Anyone is welcome, accordingly, to honor the priest of Vicenza as 
the Creator of the Madrigal, although there is no lack of similar 
pieces by his contemporaries, including the versatile Andrea Antico 
himself. What keeps Don Michele’s piece from being a genuine 
madrigal is the quality of the text: 


So ben che lei non sa quanto ch’io amo 
Quanto meschin la bramo 
A tutte lor la chiamo... 


Well do I know you know not how I love you, . 
How I do pine without you, 
At every hour do call you... 


This is too popular in style, its specific gravity is too low, although 
it may very well be that it was just this popular quality of the text 
that suggested polyphonic treatment to the composer. Serious, 
literary canzone stanzas, sonnets, sestinas and madrigals (such as, 
for example, Michelangelo’s “Come havrd dunque ardire,” which, 
in a setting by Tromboncino, was printed in 1519) are in this period 
almost always treated as “‘monodies.” That is, they are set for solo 


®Riccardo Gandolfi reprinted it, after this source, in Rivista musicale italiana, 
XVIII, 1911, 537 ff. 
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voice with instrumental accompaniment, with quite formal and in- 
expensive declamation. 

The turning-point in the evolution of the madrigal is reached 
when to the increasingly literary quality of the texts—the result of 
an evolution of which the steps can clearly be traced in the later 
frottola prints—there is added the more pretentious treatment of the 
voices as equal parts of a polyphonic whole. The most striking and 

significant documentary evidence of this two-fold change is the 
canzone print of Bernardo Pisano, dating from 1520, which was un- 
earthed by Jeppesen. This book marks the end of the development 
whose early beginnings had been clearly evident, particularly from 
the eleventh book of frottole on. And it marks at the same time the 
beginning of a new development, namely a new homage to the 
singer of Madonna Laura. But this is expressed no longer in music 
of the monodic style, but in the garb of the motet. It is highly 
significant that this is the first and last secular print that Petrucci 
issued in the form of part-books—a form he otherwise used only for 
sacred music. 

Bernardo Pisano is by no means an unknown figure. He surely 
worked in Florence, whither the road from Pisa inevitably led every 
Tuscan artist. Francesco Corteccia, court-composer to the first Me- 
dici duke, Cosimo I, mentions in the dedication of his Responsories 
(1570) the fact that in earlier times some old responsories of one 
Arnolfo and one Bernardo of Pisa had been sung in Florence, and 
that they had never really been replaced. (The responsories men- 
tioned by Corteccia survive.) This Bernardo can have been none 
other than our Bernardo Pisano, the same man who is represented 
in the above-mentioned Codex Basevi 2440 of the Istituto musicale 
by five pieces bearing his name. These pieces, which can hardly have 
been written after 1490, are the two four-voiced frottole, S’amor 
lega un gentil core, and El ridir cid che tu fai, and the three three- 
voiced ballate, Questro mostrarsi lieta a tutte lore, Amor sia 
ringraziato, and Una donna Ualtrier fixo mirai." Bernardo must ac- 
cordingly have belonged in his youth to the entourage of Lorenzo 


7 The description of this Codex by the worthy old librarian of the Istituto, Riccardo 
Gandolfi, loc. cit., is unfortunately quite inexact and misleading. The most valuable 
feature of what he published consists of the dozen pieces reprinted from the manu- 
script, including the ballata, Amor sia ringraziato. Another, Un di lieto giammai, which 
he gives as by Pisano, is anonymous and I cannot discover what induced him to 
attribute it to Bernardo. 
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the Magnificent, which included the composers Heinrich Isaac, 
Alexander Agricola, Bartolomeo Organista, and the poet Politian. 
Bernardo’s relation to Isaac as a composer of ballate is easily de- 
scribed; he is a less refined, less courtly figure, sturdier and closer 
to the people. His ballate are choral pieces with solo passages: the 
ripresa is for three parts, and the piedi are solos. 

He must, then, have been well along in years when he turned 
from the ballata and the frottola to the canzone and from Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and Politian to Petrarch. The wording of the title, “upon 
the canzoni of Petrarch”, is, to be sure, a label that does not accurately 
describe the contents within. For of the seventeen pieces in the 
print, only seven are really on stanzas from Petrarch’s canzoni. In 
some instances, Pisano adds the so-called commiato (the shorter final 
stanza) , with its own special setting—an important indication that 
all the other stanzas were sung to the music of the first. This pro- 
cedure is followed in: Amor se vuoi ch’io torni, Si é debile il filo, 
Nella stagion che’l ciel, Lasso me ch’io non sod, Chiare e fresche 
dolci acque, Che deggio far, che mi consigli, Amore, and S’il dissi 
mai ch’io venga. Almost all these texts had already been set by 
masters of the frottola, but these men had not succeeded in conquer- 
ing the artistic problems posed by the setting of such texts. But the 
other texts are also, as far as I am able to judge (five of them not 
being known to me), “literary’—literary already in the sense in 
which that word was used by a select society and in which it applies 
to the texts of the early madrigals, which are modelled principally 
after the poet Luigi Cassola, of Piacenza. Both types of text, the 
lofty poetry of Petrarch as well as the new society poetry of the 
madrigal, are clothed by Pisano in the rich garb of motet-like 
polyphony. 

But this brought him face to face with a new problem: the con- 
flict between pure, “autonomous” music and the espressivo style— 
the conflict that characterizes this whole transitional period. It is 
impossible to analyze Pisano’s canzoni without extended and con- 
tinuous reference to this struggle, such as cannot be made here. This 
much must be said, however: that the opposition is not resolved by 
Pisano. He is already capable of isolated turns of phrase of the 
greatest subtlety of feeling, full of the most delicate and ingenious 
symbolism. In general his canzoni represent simply the old verses 
in the new “trappings” of the four-voiced style, in which all the 
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voices are of equal importance. An example that will convince the 
interested reader is the canzone, Che deggio far, which Jeppesen re- 
printed in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (XII, 2, November, 
1929, p. 86 ff.) . 

Consider also the canzone stanza reprinted above, on the verses 
of Dante. It is, in the higher sense, “expressionless”. The meaning 
of the text calls for a quite different musical realization, for harsh- 
nesses of a different order, more consciously planned than these half 
involuntary crudities, products of a primitive technique. One has 
the impression that one of the canzone melodies given by Cara and 
Tromboncino and other frottola writers to the upper voice has 
been raised to the rank of true four-part writing: each part now 
sings the words. But this is still not a madrigal. The madrigal is a 
musical work which is no longer dependent on the mere external 
poetic design of the text. In Pisano’s compositions, on the other 
hand, the music of the first verse serves for all the others, although 
one comes upon serious metric obstacles when one actually tries to 
fit the later verses to the notes. The form of the true madrigal, in 
contrast to that of such works as those of Pisano, is determined by 
the meaning of the text. 

The madrigal is not written with any contrapuntal intention, 
although it makes use of counterpoint. It is, in fact, not written with 
any purely musical purpose whatever. Without the text it amounts 
to nothing. It develops no purely formal contrasts, such as those of 
the cantata, in a later period. It is simply a canzone “broken up” 
into a polyphonic texture. The artistic impulses behind this “‘break- 
ing up” are sentiment and the desire to depict definite meanings in 
tone. Nor are these impulses wholly lacking in the Frottolists; but 
they are still dormant and subconscious. The earliest masters of the 
madrigal are not Pisano, Antico, and Don Michele, but Verdelot, 
Festa, and Arcadelt. 


Who wrote our Canzone pietrosa? One cannot answer with cer- | 


tainty. It could easily have been Bernardo Pisano, with whose 
literary leanings the choice of the text would very well accord. But 
it could just as well have been one of the other Florentines of the 
period: the younger Francesco Layolle, teacher of Benvenuto Cellini 
and friend of the poet Luigi Alamanni, who was perhaps not with- 
out influence in the change in taste on the part of the Florentine 
composers; or perhaps the young Francesco Corteccia, who was 
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probably a pupil of Layolle’s. In any case, the canzone and the codex 
in which it is found testify to the fact that Florence had a part in 
the genesis of the madrigal, a fact confirmed by the Florentine con- 
nections of Festa, Verdelot, and Arcadelt. Florence was always a 
city of culture, where aesthetic discussion flourished. A delightful 
passage in one of the comedies of the Venetian organist, poet, and 
composer, Girolamo Parabosco, shows us what polished and cul- 
tivated people Corteccia and the other members of the Florentine 
court chapel were. The aesthetic orthodoxy of the Florentines in 
general, and not only of the Florentine madrigalists, presumably 
accounts for the fact that for almost fifty years after 1520 there was 
no musical setting of any poetry by Dante. In 1525, shortly after 
our codex was written, there appeared the Prose della volgar lingua 
(“Treatise on the Italian Language”) by Pietro Bembo, which 
peremptorily de: :rmined the literary taste of the time, and which, 
as so often happens, caused one unfruitful period of deterioration 
in taste to be followed by another equally unfruitful one, of 
Petrarchian purism. Bembo’s verdict upon the great Florentine is 
familiar. He considered Dante to have been a poet of great power, 
who had left all his forerunners far behind. But as a model there 
could be only one poet—Petrarch; for he had avoided all those 
“voci rozze e disonorate,” those “rough and inelegant expressions,” 
of which Dante had been guilty. 


(Translated by Arthur Mendel) 
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ABT VOGLER 
By HERTHA SCHWEIGER 


ss A WAKE, you imitators, you Philistines of Liliput, from your 
lethargic slumber! Listen to music! Look at scores! And 
think!” 

This challenge from a musician to his colleagues is not a con- 
temporary one; it takes us back some hundred and fifty years and 
leads us into the very heart of 18th-century German musical dis- 
cussions. It is only one example of a kind of challenge, with which 
an interesting and original man, the Abt Georg Joseph Vogler 
(1749-1814), continually embarrassed theorists, teachers, organists, 
and a vast general public. Who was this man, or rather what were the 
ideas that caused him to be regarded as revolutionary by his con- 
temporaries? 

Of the many approaches possible in dealing with Vogler, the 
biographical one is particularly fascinating, since it reveals a strik- 
ingly romantic career. But this has frequently been recounted? and 
needs no further elaboration. The artistic approach, which would 
deal with Vogler’s prolific activity as a composer, does not appear 
too promising. The list of his compositions comprises some two 
hundred items, among them chamber music, operas, and a vast 
amount of ecclesiastical works. The quantity, however, unfor- 
tunately far outweighs the quality. But there is a third approach, 
the one that leads through the portion of his work that endures, 
namely his purely theoretical and critical writings, especially his 
innovations in organ theory. 

After Vogler’s death in 1814, a list of theoretical works by other 
authors, in his possession at the time, was published.* This list, which 
comprises only twenty items, is very interesting and informative. We 
find here M. Praetorius, Syntagma musicum, M. Gerbert, De cantu — 
et musica sacra, J. Euler, Tentamen novae theoriae musicae, H.von 
Voss, Zeitmessung der deutschen Sprache (a prosody of the German 
language) , and C. G. von Murr, Philodemus von der Musik. 

1 Vogler’s Choralsystem (Copenhagen, 1800), p. 104. 

2Cf. K. von Schafhiutl, Abt G. J. Vogler (Augsburg, 1888); H. Schweiger, Abbé 


Vogler’s Orgellehre (Vienna, 1938) , pp. 1-16. 
3 Verzeichnis ... der Werke (Darmstadt, 1814). 
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SKETCH OF ABT VOGLER 
which, according to the note in Swedish at the 
bottom, was “drawn at Norrkoping 5 Aug. 1797 


by P. H.” 
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These works reveal the scope of Vogler’s interests. Leaving 
aside Praetorius’ Syntagma, which was probably absent from no 
comprehensive musical library of the time, we find Euler’s compli- 
cated mathematical essay on musical proportions. Though Vogler 
lacked thorough training in the mathematical sciences, his Jesuit 
teachers placing more stress on the humanistic side of education, he 
never stopped trying to furnish a scientific proof for his theses; thus 
there are long tables of proportions in many of his books dealing 
with harmony. The prosodic work by Voss, the famous translator 
of Homer, may be somewhat surprising in a musician’s library. It 
proves Vogler’s deep interest in the structure of the German lan- 
guage. He frequently speaks of music as of a “Tonsprache”, which 
must closely observe the laws of speech and which has analogous 
rhythm and periods.‘ Gerbert’s learned work on the history of 
church music was of deep interest for Vogler, the historian. Here 
he found material for his investigations in the nature and history 
of plainsong. The work by von Murr includes the translation of a 
Greek treatise containing an attack on music. 

In his own theoretical works, Vogler attempts to cover practically 
the whole field of music. He himself realized, however, that he 
could not cope with this enormous task: 


You will certainly notice, that I made only rough sketches, that I explained much 
too little and did not exhaust anything, though presenting new material for 
consideration.® 


His first book, published in 1776, was called Tonwissenschaft 
und Tonsetzkunst (‘“The Science of Music and the Art of Composi- 
tion”). It was the text-book for the courses in composition and 
aesthetics which Vogler delivered at his own “public music school” 
in Mannheim, the first German institution of its kind. Although 
but twenty-seven years old at the time, Vogler refers to himself as 
a “public music teacher” who endeavors to spread enlightenment 
in the music field. He gives much of it in various instructive works, 
such as Stimmbildungskunst (“The Art of Voice Training”), a 
Handbuch zur Harmonielehre und fiir den Generalbass (‘Manual 


4 Cf. Deutsche Encyklopddie (Frankfurt a/M., 1778-1804, in 23 volumes, incompl.) , 
vol. XII (1786), p. 723 (article “Genie”). Vogler contributed all the musical articles, 
which are excellent. 

5 Vogler, Uber die harmonische Akustik (Munich, 1806) . 
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of Harmony and Figured Bass”) , and an Organist Schola® (‘‘A Schoo! 
for Organists”, in Swedish) . 

Much more original then the works already mentioned are Vog- 
ler’s Zergliederungen (‘Analyses’), little pamphlets in which com- 
positions by Vogler himself and contemporary composers are crit- 
ically analyzed. Vogler expected his readers to profit much by 
comparing the works with his explanatory remarks and, in fact, 
these pamphlets had a considerable circulation. 

In his famous Betrachtungen der Mannheimer Tonschule (‘‘Ob- 
servations of the Mannheim Music School’), which was published 
as a serial over a period of three years, he attempts “to build up 
the taste of musical amateurs and to train them in the judging of 
a musical masterwork’’.’ Because of his influential position—he was 
court chaplain and conductor to Karl Theodor, the elector of the 
Palatinate—, he received wide-spread publicity and made ample use 
of it. 

Another interesting group of works comprises Verbesserungen 
und Umarbeitungen (‘Corrections and Remodelings”) of famous 
musical works, among which those on some chorales by J. S. Bach 
(edited by Vogler’s pupil, C. M. von Weber) are best known. 

Vogler was a member of the outstanding scientific institutions 
in Germany, France, and England, and often delivered speeches on 
various topics. In these he developed some of his remarkable ideas 
in a concise and lively form. Among the topics are the theory of 
acoustics, the importance of acoustics in the building of theaters 
and concert halls, and physical or chemical observations, such as the 
influence of atmospheric conditions on the materials used for organ 
pipes. There is even a comparison between an automatic speech 
machine and the vox humana stop on the organ.’ We hear also 
about plans for a huge musical enterprise in the practical as well 
as the theoretical sphere, which was to make Vogler a kind of super- 
visor, or in fact a dictator of public musical activity. He suggests” 
that 

(a) he would regularly furnish compositions and learned és- 
says, in which he would work out a standard for dealing with 
acoustical and mathematical problems, 


6 Stockholm, 1797. 
1 Betrachtungen .. ., vol. 1 (1778), p. 300. 
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(b) he would control the music institutions, by writing the 
official text-books and by delivering speeches, and 


(c) he would be a member of an official committee for build- 
ing churches, lecture halls, theaters and organs. As such he was to 
inspect the organs throughout the country, accompanied by an 
organbuilder who would be at hand to make the necessary changes 
and corrections at once. 


Weber speaks of Vogler as the first theorist “who groups his 
principles in a philosophical manner and who really manages to 
prove them.” In his System fiir den Fugenbau als Einleitung zur 
harmonischen Gesangs Verbindungslehre (“A System of Fugue Con- 
struction, being an Introduction to the Technique of harmonically 
combining Melodies’) he tries to “get rid of the old counterpoint 
rules and to show how, with the simplest methods, to combine the 
greatest variety of melodic parts.’ 

At the age of forty-three, Vogler suddenly left his post as Kapell- 
meister to the King of Sweden and abandoned his intense European 
musical activity. At Hamburg he chartered a small boat, sailed to 
Gibraltar, and progressed far into Africa. He was driven by his ro- 
mantic desire for strange lands, for simple folk melodies, for “primi- 
tive” music, for adventure; but he claimed that he undertook this 
journey “into mystic and dark musical antiquity” in order to spread 
enlightenment, “led by Experience as if by a burning torch”. The 
fascinating account of this trip, which took him to Greece also, is 
given in his Choralsystem (‘System of Plainsong”). In this he 
traces the chant, including psalmody, back to its earliest beginnings 
and gives directions for the treatment of the ecclesiastical modes. 
A part of the book attempts a critical revision of the musical theories 
of contemporaries—Kirnberger, Marpurg, Sulzer. 

Vogler speaks of the mechanics of the organ as his “lifelong 
hobby”, and we shall therefore give a short account of his theories 
and practice in this field. Characteristically Vogler gives the name 
of “Forte Piano organs” to the instruments built according to his 
“Simplified System”, 


8 Vogler, Uber Sprach- und Gesangs-Automaten (Frankfurt, 1810). All the material 
mentioned is in the possession of the State Archives in Munich and Darmstadt. 

® The book was published at Offenbach, 1811. 

10 Choralsystem, p. 25. 
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because all subtleties [of dynamics] can be performed on them, which is impos- 
sible on the normal, ungovernable organs." 


We still possess Vogler’s holograph, in which he sketches the 
“Simplified System”; it consists of four small pages, written in 
French and dated “Stockholm, 23, 10, 1798”. His interesting plan 
for a treatise, in which he intended to compare the organ specifica- 
tions of all the nations, was apparently not carried out. 

As a youth, Vogler had already started to experiment with organ 
tone. He sought to modify it and to make it as flexible and ex- 
pressive as possible. In doing so he was wittingly substituting a new 
ideal for that of the Baroque period which had preferred a steady 
flow of organ tone, unvarying in quality. The result of his experi- 
ments was a small portable instrument, the famous Orchestrion, 
with which Vogler travelled all over Europe, giving enthusiastically 
acclaimed recitals. Here follow the specifications for the Orches- 
trion:?? 


ist Manual Pedal 
1. Rossignol-Cimbalino 114’, 1%’, 134’ 
2. Campanella 2’ 
Jeu d’acier 2% 
4. Tromba marina 6 . 4 (sic) Tromba marina 6’, 4 
5. Tromba trias harmonica 2’, 114’, 1%’, c’ 
and Manual 
1. Flute piccolo 114’, F— Ombra 4’, c 1. Fl. rustico 1Yf! 
2. Flute a bec 3’ 2. Fl. dolce g 
§- Flute a chein 6’ 3. Sylvana 6’ 
4- Flautone 12’ 4. Bassede fl. 12’ 
3rd Manual 
1. Vox angelica 3’, F — Fluttuante 35’, d. 1. Cornette 3’ 
2. Clarinett 6’, F — Vox humana q4’,c 2. Clairon 6’ 
3. Fagotto ed Oboe 12’ 3. Serpent 12’ 
4th Manual 
1. Violini 3’ F — Fi. trav. 1%’, d. 1. Viola d. g. 6’ 
2. Viole d’amour 6’, F — Fl. d’amore 114’, g. 


Each manual contained one family of stops (e.g. the third manual 
only free reed stops, which Vogler used for the first time) and the 
whole instrument was built according to purely orchestral principles 
and was put under an unusually high wind pressure. The utmost 


12 State Library, Munich, Mus. Mss. 503. 
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variety of characteristic tone colors is attempted in the disposition 
of the stops. Many stops are divided into bass and discant sections 
and, in addition, are coupled to the pedal so that they may be used 


‘as extensively as possible. Perhaps the most characteristic feature is 


the application of the acoustical principle of the third sound, i.e. 
of the octave below a given tone, which is heard if that tone and its 
upper fifth are sounded. This application made unnecessary the 
costly, low-pitched pipes, by combining overtones which, through 
the resulting so-called “combination tone”, would generate the de- 
sired bass. Vogler uses three different kinds of swells, which darken 
and brighten the tone and also permit a crescendo and decrescendo 
of wide range. According to contemporaries this instrument was 


extraordinarily effective, as you are brought to believe that in it you hear all 
the instruments of a complete orchestra.1* 


Vogler was too much of a reformer and too active to remain a 
mere theorist. He tried to realize his conception of a good organ by 
making changes, large or small, in organs, whenever he found an 
opportunity for doing so. In short pamphlets, which he prepared 
in connection with each important task of alteration and which 
were sold to the public at the church entrance, he compared the 
specifications of the original instrument with the “reformed” one, 
violently defending every alteration or addition. We sti!l have six 
of his comprehensive Umschaffungsplane (‘Transformation Plans’’) 
and are able to trace a dozen smaller alterations, which he made at 
various places, calling them “lokaie Simplifikationen”. His main 
purpose was always to obtain the greatest possible variety and ef- 
fectiveness in the organ, either by shifting the position of pipes or 
by removing them altogether, according to his acoustical principles. 
In carrying on his experiments, he took unskilled laymen into his 
confidence, trying to find out their reactions. This explains the in- 
terest of the public of his day as well as the frequent false interpreta- 
tions of his aims. 

Vogler’s activity provoked much opposition among the more 
conservative organists, who were left with their instruments trans- 
formed. In the church archives we find strong protests from them, 
complaining that they could not handle their instruments after 


18 Kriinitz, Allgemeine ékonomisch-technologische Encyklopdidie (Berlin, 1807), 
Pp. 213. 
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Vogler had changed them from church organs to “Gallerieorgeln” 
suitable only for concerts. 

Abt Vogler was most frequently named and most highly esteemed 
for his brilliant organ playing. His achievements in this field must 
have been extraordinary. The poet and musical aesthetician, J. D. C. 
Schubart, did not hesitate to rank Vogler with Bach himself. Vogler’s 
contemporaries frequently mentioned his organistic “witchcraft”. 
They are unanimous in their admiration for his technical bravura: 


He performs the most difficult passages, the most incredible leaps with amazing 
ease.14 


Tempestuous power and an almost magical conquest of difficulties is a charac- 
teristic of Vogler’s playing.** 


Even the great admirer of Bach, J. N. Forkel, who fought Vogler’s 
“arch-Catholic art ideology”, reluctantly recognized the brilliance of 
his technique. 

‘Ranked among “the greatest pianists of Germany”, he uninten- 
tionally carried over certain particularly pianistic effects to his organ 
technique. His tendency to do this is mentioned in contemporary 
criticisms: 

Certain people believe that Vogler, perhaps carried away by enthusiasm, plays 
the organ too pianistically, does not sufficiently emphasize the legato, lifts his 


hands and feet too quickly, so that the column of air does not have sufficient 
time to form itself and to expand in the pipe.1* 


Vogler’s vivid imagination, his stormy temperament, his willing- 
ness to experiment with sound, dynamics, rhythm, and his exact 
knowledge of musical effects made him an outstanding improviser. 
Spontaneity, which is part and parcel of improvisation, the faculty 
to give free rein to every sudden inspiration, afforded unlimited 
possibilities to Vogler. “Yes, I insist that he improvises far better 
than he composes”, his admirer Schubart is forced to admit. 

What did Vogler play in his concerts? In the first place, there 
are his famous descriptive compositions, with which he aroused the 
enthusiasm of his public. 

Tonal paintings were by no means rare in the second half of the 
18th century. Vogler received the stimulus for composing such tonal 


14 D. Schubart, Aesthetik der Tonkunst (Stuttgart, 1807) , p. 141. 
15 Musikalische Realzeitung (Speyer, 1888-90) , p. 344. 
16 von Knigge, Dramaturgische Blatter, 36. Stiick (Hanover, 1789) . 
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paintings when he studied theory with Padre Vallotti, himself given 
to creating such works. Vogler relates that Vallotti, in his oratorio, 
“Christ in Limbo”, characterized the Church Fathers by means of 
a series of empty tenths, whereas the arrival of Christ was depicted by 
means of full, resounding triads. A. W. Thayer believes that many 
of Vogler’s compositions were arrangements of contemporary or- 
chestral works. Vogler’s scenes are unusually colorful and abundant 
in the “‘caprices” for which he was famous. They are large-scaled 
tonal paintings, composed of individual sections, each having a topic 
of its own. The plan of these works was used by Vogler also during 
improvisation, when it served as a prop for his imagination. Vogler’s 
immediate predecessor in the field of programme music was C. P. E. 
Bach. In the preface to a programmatic trio, in which the “humors” 
are characterized, Bach emphasizes the necessity of adding explana- 
tory notes in order to make the important passages more readily 
understandable to the listener. Vogler himself makes a quite frank 
comment on one of his most successful improvisations: 


If I tell someone that the prince of Brunswick has been drowned, my listener 
will answer coldly: Really? However, if I depict in a lively fashion all the events 
that caused the tragedy, if I take him to Frankfurt, let him see how the river 
rises, let him hear how the winds whistle and roar, make him tremble with the 
complete inundation, create contrasts (light and shade), then the illusion is 
made complete. The listener is frightened, moved and—weeps.1* 


Evidently the critic was right who stated: 


Vogler knew well that this hocus-pocus was no part of musical art, but could 
only be used when the public, having paid the price, was willing to have its 
flaccid senses stimulated by artificial means.18 

Vogler was convinced that what he had in his mind would be 
evident to everyone. But the listeners often really could not find 
their way. They protested because they had to guess what Vogler 
meant. 

On the basis of about sixty of Vogler’s concert programmes, 
which included about a hundred different compositions, we are able 
to distinguish certain characteristic features of his concerts. The 
programmes usually contained six to ten well contrasted numbers. 
There were great tonal paintings, free virtuoso pieces, contra- 
puntal tours de force, and arrangements of national airs—one or 


17 Liibeckische Anzeigen of June 10th, 1786. 
18 Phosphoros (1810) , p. 110. 
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two of each. Among the twenty-one different national tunes, we 
find interesting titles, such as: Song of the Hottentots, Marocco Can- 
tique, Song of the Venetian Gondoliers, Arabian Romance, and Afri- 
can, Swiss, and Cossack national music. Vogler usually collected and 
wrote down melodies on his trips in foreign lands, but, in adding 
accompaniments, he recast the melodies to such an extent that not 
much remained of the original form. 

Among the virtuoso pieces we find on the programmes: Over- 
tures, Polonaises, Marches, Konzertstiicke, and “military” or wind- 
instrument music (still on the organ, however). A particularly ef- 
fective type of piece was supplied by the organistic imitation of 
definite instruments. Here are some titles: Carillon, Sonata for the 
harp with accompaniment of a ‘cello, Flute Concerto, Scenes with 
trumpets and kettledrums. 

Vogler was particularly proud of the contrapuntal showpieces. 
They included, to mention two examples, a great fantasy with three 
subjects and a fuga canonica. 

With programmes, such as the following, Vogler was able to 
attract great audiences everywhere. On Nov. 29, 1800 he played at 
the Marienkirche in Berlin: 


1. Prelude and Fugue on the full organ 

2. African terrace-song 

3. Double concerto for flute and bassoon 

4. The Mahommedan confession of faith 

5. A pleasure trip on the Rhine, interrupted by a thunderstorm 
6. Chorale: O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden. 


A contemporary says: 


You can refresh yourself at Vogler’s concerts by listening to cannonades and 
thunderstorms; he performs things that you are not at all accustomed to hearing 
on the organ.!9 


There is, among other reports, an amusing one of a recital that 
Vogler gave at Diisseldorf: 


Yesterday we had a surprising and original concert. Abt Vogler, who was in the 
company of professors of the Academy of Arts and of other painting experts, 
sat down in the gallery with his Fortepiano; he then had his instrument moved 
from one picture to the other. In characteristic fantasies he let us hear what we 
thought we saw in the masterworks of Rubens (“The Last Judgment”), Guido 


19 Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, vol. VIII (Leipzig, 1806), p. 316. 
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Reni (“Fall of the Angels”) and Gerard Dou (“The Assumption of the 
Virgin” ,20 

The methods Vogler used were in keeping with his intentions. 
A contemporary remarks on Vogler’s imitation of a thunderstorm: 
I was surprised to watch Vogler press down three or four pedal keys at the same 
time. Thus he kept the trumpet and roaring bass stops sounding for a long 
while, without harmony, rhythm or playing.*+ 
And Vogler’s “divine manner” of playing the “Siege of Jericho” on 
the organ was none other than this: 


When the walls were supposed to break down, Vogler pressed down with both 
arms as many keys as he could reach on the full manual.?? 


One of Vogler’s critics certainly cannot be blamed for saying that: 


Vogler has spoiled organ-playing in an unbelievable manner. After his time no 
organist could pass for good in Sweden unless he could shake up heaven and 
hell.25 


A well known organist from Berlin, C. F. Schlimbach, remarked that 


Vogler would have found it difficult to get such a wide audience for his recitals, 
had not his great faculty in combining stops helped him to make the organ a 
kind of panorama for the ear.?* 
There was not much chance for a more traditional organist to 
compete with such a rival. Not only simple folk were moved in 
listening to his concerts; Michael Haydn wept with emotion and 
learned men described with enthusiasm the pieces they had heard. 
But some Swedish musicians rose against him and ironically pinned 
down 
his thousand impudent boasts, his worn out childish tricks that can originate 
only in an abandoned soul.*5 
Mozart also thought little of him. After meeting the Abt in Mann- 
heim, he wrote to his father, that he considered Vogler to be 
“a dreary musical jester, an exceedingly conceited and rather incom- 
petent fellow. The whole orchestra dislikes him.”’** Again he wrote: 

20 P, Vretblad, Abt Vogler in Stockholm (Ms. Wiirzburg, 1924) . 

21 Cf. note 19. 

22 Cf. note 20. 

28 Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, vol. Ill. (Leipzig, 1801) . 

24 Cf. note 23. 

25 Cf. note 18. 


26 The letter is dated Mannheim, Nov. 4th, 1777. Transl. from Emily Anderson, 
“Letters of Mozart and his Family”, Vol. II (1938), p. 522. 
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“He is, to put it bluntly, a trickster pure and simple. As soon as he 
tries to play maestoso, he becomes as dry as dust. . . . Indeed I would 
much rather watch him than hear him.””" 

Certainly Vogler often intended to pay tribute to superhuman 
powers, but his talents were limited and his intentions not always 
quite pure. His influence, therefore, did not reach very far. He 
succeeded, however, in disquieting the minds of the contemporary 
theorists and musicians to a considerable degree and thus, although 
in a rather negative manner, in helping to create the musical theory 
of the romantic period. 


27 The letter is dated Mannheim, Dec. 18th, 1777. Transl. from Emily Anderson, 
op. cit., p. 632. 
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HELMHOLTZ AND THE MUSICAL EAR 
By LLEWELYN S. LLOYD 


F human beings had no ears there would be no music. Vibrating 
bodies would nevertheless conform to the laws of dynamics, they 
would still produce waves of compression and expansion in the air; 
flexible and uniform strings, and columns of air in pipes, would still 
vibrate with a series of harmonic motions whose rates could be 
expressed arithmetically as a multiple of 1: 2: 3: 4: 5, etc. All 
this movement would go on just as it does now; but the sympathetic 
vibrations in our ears, which make it evident to us by means of 
audible sound, would be lacking. The whole of what some writers 
have called the physical basis of music would exist; but we should 
live in a world of silence, without music. When the human ear is 
introduced into this world, will it play no part in our consciousness 
of all this movement? It is surely inconceivable that the structure of 
our ears, and their natural properties, should have no effect on the 
sensations we derive from what, with a greater regard for exact ter- 
minology, we might call the physical factors in music. Think of the 
eye. There is light of so short a wave length that it is invisible; yet 
this ultra-violet light, as it is called, produces a large part of the 
effect we record on a photographic film. We know that at the other 
end of the spectrum there are infra-red rays, but we cannot see them. 
The vibrations that produce visible light between these extremes are 
comprised in little more than an octave. Again, suppose that we first 
used a projector to throw a circle of green light on a screen, and 
then, in turn, used another projector by its side to throw a circle of 
red light on the same part of the screen. Now suppose both pro- 
jectors to be switched on together. They would each throw the same 
light as before; no new kind of light would be added. But our eyes 
would tell us that there was now a new color, yellow, in the circle. 
Consider, too, the familiar optical illusions, sometimes printed as 
curiosities in magazines. Clearly the structure and properties of the 
eye impose some natural limitations on its perception of physical 
facts. We are bound to assume that there are corresponding limita- 
tions on the power of our ears to perceive and compare sounds, even 
though they may be quite different from the limitations of the eye 
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in both nature and degree. To ascertain those limitations is the 
object of scientific enquiry which is of interest to musicians. Music 
exists in the minds of the composer and the artist, in the sensations 
in the ear of the artist and the listener, and in the perception of 
sounds, through those sensations, by their brains. It exists nowhere 
else; and its basis must be found there. 


After all, correct premisses for a theory of music can never be 
evolved from scientific data. They are to be established only in one 
way—by study of the compositions of the great masters of the art 
from Palestrina and Byrd onwards. Not all writers about the relation 
between physical acoustics and music have served any apprenticeship 
to the practice of the art such as forms part of the training of any 
serious student of music. It is therefore hardly to be wondered at if 
some of these writers have reached conclusions that are at variance 
with centuries-old practice of composers. We must not then infer, 
as at least one of them has done, that composers have fallen into 
unscientific habits. We can only conclude that t!.e premisses of the 
theorist were wrong. 


“We must distinguish carefully between con.posers and theoreti- 
cians. Neither the Greeks, nor the great musical composers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were people to be blinded by 
a theory which their ears could upset.”? These words were written, 
not by some composer poking fun at an untenable theory, but by 
one of the greatest men of science of the igth century. It was 
Hermann von Helmholtz (1821-94) who showed what was missing 
in the conjectures of his predecessors about the relations between 
the science of acoustics and the art of music. “Now whilst the 
physical side of the theory of hearing has been already frequently 
attacked, the results obtained for its physiological and psychological 
sections are few, imperfect, and accidental. Yet it is precisely the 
specially physiological part—the theory of the sensations of hearing 
—to which the theory of music has to look for the foundation of its 
structure.” * The story was told by Helmholtz in his classical treatise: 


1 Alexander J. Ellis, the English translator of Helmholtz’s “Sensations of Tone”: 
“,.. That difficulty results from the habits of composers in systematically ignoring the 
difference of a comma between the second of any major scale and the sixth of the 
major scale of its subdominant.” English edition of 1875, p. 504, translator’s footnote. 

2 “Sensations of Tone,” English edition of 1875, p. 345. 

8 “Sensations of Tone,” English edition of 1875, p. 5. 
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“The Sensations of Tone as a physiological basis for the theory of 
music” (first published in 1862). It was his great achievement in 
this field to discover how the ear came into the picture, and to 
indicate what the physicist would call the limits of accuracy of the 
ear for measuring musical intervals in the conditions which obtain 
in the actual performance of music. He showed that physical 
acoustics was not enough. The aid of physiological acoustics, as 
exhibited by the human ear, is necessary to set the physical facts in 
their proper order of importance. 

Helmholtz is one of the giants of scientific history. Qualified as 
a Doctor of Medicine, he became a professor of physiology, first at 
Kénigsberg (1849), then successively at Bonn (1855) and Heidel- 
berg (1859). In 1871 he became professor of physics in Berlin, and 
six years later he added to this chair the post of Director of the 
Physico-Technical Institute at Charlottenburg. He died in 1894. 
His contributions to science range from physiology to mechanics; 
and in his later years his labors extended to the conservation of 
energy, hydrodynamics, electrical theory, meteorological physics, 
optics, and the abstract principles of dynamics. He showed himself 
equally great in every field he entered. And the residual impression 
left, today, by reading his “Sensations of Tone” is this: had he had 
the opportunity of making himself fully familiar with the music of 
the 16th century, he would have anticipated, by about fifty years, 
the success of the efforts of musicians of a sees date to get rid of a 
misleading theory of harmony. 

That theory, carried to absurd lengths in England by Dr. Day, 
discovered a physical basis for music in the notes of what is called 
the harmonic series—notes to be found, for example, in the funda- 
mental and the overtones of a vibrating string which is extremely 
flexible and quite uniform. This theory took its origin in the con- 
ceptions of Helmholtz’s predecessors. In deriving their conceptions 
from the notes of the harmonic series, instead of indulging like the 
Greeks in metaphysical speculation, they were beginning to get on 
the right track; but because they left the ear out of account they 
were unable to arrange their evidence in any order of importance. 
Everything was in the foreground, so to speak. There was no per- 
spective in the physical data assembled. For that reason they led to 
faulty conclusions. 

Rameau (1683-1764) had observed that in the harmonic series 
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could be found the notes of the major common chord; and he was 
led to suppose that every chord had a “generator”. This idea was 
developed by his successors into the theory of the fundamental bass. 
As Sir Donald Tovey writes: “This is an imaginary bass (best when 
most imaginary) that gives ‘roots’ to all the essential chords of the 
music above it. The conception is true only of the most obvious 
harmonic facts; beyond them it is as vain as the attempt to ascertain 
your neighbour’s dinner from a spectrograph of the smoke from his 
chimney.”* The conclusions of Rameau’s successors were evidently 
examples of reasoning from the particular to the general. Argument 
proceeded in a vicious circle. A theory of harmony, based on the facts 
of acoustics as a branch of physics but taking no account of the ear, 
was accepted by academic musicians because musical illustrations of 
its tenets could readily be found in music of the classical period. In 
turn the theorist clung to his speculations because they earned the 
approval of academic musicians. 

The fallacy of the theory, from the point of view of music is 
obvious: it considered chords as things in themselves, existing time- 
lessly, with no reference to what had gone before, and little to what 
was to come after. It is as if the theorist had taken snapshots of music 
in motion, and had proceeded to study the results as still-life pic- 
tures; and this, so to speak, is just what the ear cannot do. That is 
why competent musical opinion urges the student to master harmony 
through counterpoint.’ This opinion is founded in the history of 
musical composition. The procedures of that great harmonist, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, are to be traced without difficulty to their 
origin in the contrapuntal technique of the polyphonic period. But, 
were it necessary, this advice to the student could be reinforced by 
argument, equally valid, from physiological acoustics. Counterpoint, 
with its horizontal outlook, brings into technical study the effects of 
the physiological limits of the measurements of musical intervals 
made by the ear in the varying conditions which exist in the per- 
formance of a composition. 

This digression, though it may appear to elaborate the familiar 
and obvious, is not uncalled-for if we are to understand how much 
of their studies Helmholtz’s contemporaries would have had to 
unlearn before they could grasp the musical significance of his 


4 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article on “Harmony”. 
5 E.g. Stanford, “Musical Composition”, p. 22. 
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investigation of dissonance, definition, and the effects of mistuning. 
The artificial theory of harmony that we have indicated, which in 
another form became the rules of thorough-bass, as it was called, 
held the field when Helmholtz’s great work appeared. Academic 
musicians did not realize that Helmholtz’s work, by exposing the 
fallacy of their conceptions, called on them to sweep aside a mis- 
taken theory of harmony, as it has been swept aside today by their 


~ successors for musical reasons, and that it invited them to seek, in 


the study of music as it was and is, a sound foundation for the 
teaching of musical technique. All that remains of this theory today 
is a convenient set of what Sir Percy Buck has called nicknames,° for 
familiar chords. Helmholtz himself did not presume to set the 
academic world of music right; but his acute mind and scientific 
insight left him in no doubi about the insecurity of the foundations 
on which then-current theory rested. “I should consider a theory 
which claimed to have shown that all the laws of modern Thorough- 
Bass were natural necessities, to stand condemned as having proved 
too much.” 

The world with which we began this article, where human beings 
had no ears, is not so fanciful as it appeared. It resembles the world 
of musical theory which Helmholtz found. His “Sensations of Tone” 
excited tremendous interest. Books were written about it, lectures 
were given to expound it, some even ventured to commend to com- 
posers the importance of acoustics for the making of music—com- 
mendations which naturally fell on deaf ears. But few if any of his 
contemporaries appear to have appreciated the significance of Helm- 
holtz’s answer to the one question which interests the contrapuntist 
—How does the ear tell whether two notes are in tune?’ The student 
of counterpoint, regarding his musical material as consisting essen- 
tially of musical intervals, will find his interest in physiological 
acoustics quickened by learning that it provides an answer to this 
question. But it is not surprising to find that physiological acoustics 
made little impression on a world of theory unaccustomed to take the 
ear into account. Theoreticians took off their hats to Helmholtz. 
They said, “How interesting”, and straightway proceeded to talk, as 
before, about the physical basis of music. It is not to our credit that, 
despite the pioneer work of Helmholtz, the phrase should still trip 


6“Unfigured Harmony”, p. 4. 
7 “Sensations of Tone”, English edition of 1875, p. xv. 
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lightly from the pens of some writers about acoustics and music. It 
tends to maintain the misconception, which so troubled Helmholtz’s 
English translator, that the art of music, like the tuner of a keyboard 
instrument, is confined to filling the octave with a number of pitches 
of fixed intonation. The corollary is the supposed existence of some 
mathematical imperfection under which the art of music must labor. 
So it might—in a world in which all ears were so different from our 
own that they would boggle at a flexible scale and at enharmonic 
change. 

To give any idea of the scope of Helmholtz’s treatise in an article 
such as this would be impossible. All that can be attempted is an 
illustration. Physiological acoustics has been described as arranging 
the facts of physical acoustics in a proper perspective for the musi- 
cian. Consider, for example, Helmholtz’s investigation of definition 
in musical intervals, and his examination of the effect of mis- 
tuning them. 

Helmholtz begins with the sensibility of the musical ear. To the 
physiologist, the reaction of the nerves of various senses, touch, sight, 
hearing, to the appropriate stimuli appears as a consistent whole. If 
the skin is scratched repeatedly by the finger-nail the response is 
much greater and more unpleasant than if the nail is steadily pressed 
on the skin. A light that flickers makes much more impression on the 
eye, and is far more annoying, than a steady one. The ear finds a 
beating tone disturbing where a steady one is quite acceptable. The 
unpleasant quality in all these sensations is due to the intermittent 
character of the stimulus that produces each one of them. A physical 
beat in a musical sound is a flicker, as it were, in its intensity. If it 
is very slow it is by no means unpleasant, within limits: witness, for 
instance, the sound of the organ stop known as the voix céleste. As 
the beating becomes more and more rapid it becomes more and 
more irritating for a time; for a note in the treble clef, it does so 
till it reaches a rate of about go beats a second, corresponding more 
or less to the beating of two tones a semitone apart. After the rate 
of beating has passed this point it begins to be less unpleasant. 
Finally the sensation ceases altogether. At this stage it recalls the 
absence of flicker in a modern cinema. We know that, in the physical 
sense, the flicker is still there; but it is too fast for the eye to detect 
it. The sensibility of the ear to beats of different rates and intensities 
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is the key to the problem—How does the ear tell whether two notes 
are in tune? 

Helmholtz conceived the response of the ear to beating between 
the overtones of two tones as determining its appreciation of dis- 
sonance between the two tones. This conception he applied to 
various musical intervals such as those set out in musical notation 


below:® 


$ 


In this illustration the prime tones or fundamentals are shown by 
white notes. The black notes represent the overtones, which form 
the harmonic series with the prime or fundamental. They are 
continued in each case far enough up the series to reach a unison, 
shown by a thick horizontal line. With the interval between each 
pair of white notes is shown the ratio between the rates of vibration 
of the tones that form the interval. These ratios will be familiar to 
any reader of books on musical acoustics. Now observe an interesting 
arithmetical fact. If the ratio is 3/2 we reach a unison between the 
third harmonic of one note (counting the white note as the first 
harmonic) and the second harmonic of the other note. If the ratio 
is 5/3 we reach a unison between the fifth harmonic of one note and 
the third harmonic of the other note: and so on. This makes it quite 
easy to picture the rate of vibration, and the intensity, of the har- 
monics that form unisons. Normally we may regard the harmonics as 
becoming progressively weaker and weaker as we ascend the series. 
At the same time the vibrations become more and more rapid. Thus 
the third harmonic vibrates three times as fast as the fundamental; 

and the fifth harmonic vibrates five times as fast. 
Now suppose the interval between any pair of white notes to be 
not exactly in tune. The unison between two of the harmonics of 
8 The writer desires to record his indebtedness to the Oxford University Press for 


allowing this reproduction of an illustration from his book “Music and Sound”, and 
for supplying a print. 
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these notes, as shown in the illustration, will cease to be a unison. 
The two harmonics that ought to be a unison will beat perceptibly, 
If they are low in the series the beating will be powerful and will 
irritate the ear if it is fast enough. In any case the consonance, unless 
it is of the briefest duration, will be disturbed by the beating. On the 
other hand if the mistuned unison is high in the harmonic series the 
beating is very faint. If it is sufficiently high in the series it will tend 
to become obscured by other dissonant effects. Any two tones a 
semitone apart produce unpleasant beats. Observe that, among the 
harmonics shown for the major third, the minor third, and the minor 
sixth respectively, there are some a semitone apart. These will beat 
unpleasantly. As the harmonics are fairly high the beating will be 
faint; but it will be noticeable enough to obscure somewhat the 
beating of the mistuned unison. 

Even this brief, and incomplete, examination shows that intervals 
will differ in their “definition” to the musical ear. The perfect con- 
cords, the octave and the fifth, are very sharply defined. The har- 
monics will protest very powerfully if there is mistuning. The 
imperfect concords, the thirds and sixths, will be less sharply defined. 
The protest of their harmonics against mistuning will be less 
effective. And we can readily imagine that in a discord such as the 
tritone (with a ratio 45/32) there is no definition. The interval is 
equally unpleasant whether exactly tuned or not. Its edges, so to 
speak, become quite blurred by dissonances. 

We thus see why enharmonic change, which is so puzzling when 
we think only of a physical basis for music, becomes quite compre- 
hensible when the musical ear is brought into the world of theory. 
In two closely related discords, in which the only difference is, say, 
that between F-sharp and G-flat, the slight alteration of the dis- 
sonance, due to beating between the harmonics, produces no very 


appreciable difference to the ear, which readily accepts the substi- 


tution of one slightly blurred outline for another. 

Helmholtz’s great work is to be read as a classic. The reader will 
then bear in mind that, when it was written, most of the English 
music of the Tudor period was buried in libraries or lay neglected 
on the dusty shelves of the practice rooms of cathedrals, and that a 
large part of Palestrina’s compositions was almost as inaccessible, at 
least to any save scholars. As the effort of a mind of outstanding 
originality and thoroughness, blazing a trail into what was then 
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unexplored intellectual territory, Helmholtz’s work makes fascinat- 
ing reading today, if studied with the eyes of counterpoint. But, as 
a classic, it should be studied as it left Helmholtz’s pen, and without 
any contemporary glosses; so shall we remember that, in the more 
musical parts of his work, Helmholtz accepted as current doctrine 
the then-existing views of academic musicians, which are rejected 
today by their successors. 

To describe Helmholtz’s work as a classic is not to say that it is 
the last word on the subject. It is an authoritative study of the 
physiology of the ear and the part it plays in our appreciation of 
musical sounds. In the quotation from its pages that was set out in 
the opening paragraphs of this article Helmholtz referred to two 
sections of the theory of hearing as demanding further inquiry, the 
physiological and the psychological sections. The knowledge that he 
made available set the first of these on a secure basis. Something has 
been done to fill the gaps in the second section; but much remains 
to be done before our knowledge of it is equally secure. It may then 
well happen that the distinction we naturally make between the 
sensation in the ear and its perception by the brain will prove to be 
too simple a conception to cover all the facts. Similar problems are 
presented by the eye and the brain as factors in visual perception. 
Dr. Thouless took this as the subject of his presidential address to 
the psychological section of the British Association at its meeting in 
1938, which he concluded in these words: “Let us hope that in the 
next twenty-five years, psychologists may be as successful in resolving 
the many remaining problems of visual perception as were the great 
Helmholtz and his contemporaries in making a scientific study of 
the sensory physiology of the eye.” If we read “aural perception” for 
“visual perception” and substitute “the ear” for “the eye”, the hope 
is equally appropriate. In the attack on the problems of aural per- 
ception the evidence of the history of music should play its part. 
Musicians can help by ensuring a correct presentation of the musical 
premisses; for, as Bernard van Dieren stated in the profoundly 
thoughtful and suggestive essay over which he inscribed, in place of 
title, the words Sine Nomine: “The alleged problems of euphony 
that obsessed theorists solve themselves in well balanced polyphony.” 
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THE DISCOVERY OF MUSICAL 


GERMANY BY VINCENT D’INDY IN 1873 
By LEON VALLAS 


N 1873, Vincent d’Indy, the future composer of Fervaal and of 

the Symphonie Cévenole, was still a youthful amateur. Brought 

up in a very musical family (which counted Rossini among its 

friends), nephew of the composer Wilfrid d’Indy, the brilliant 

pianist, he had just decided to give up the study of law, at the age 

of 22, to devote himself entirely to music. He started studying com- 
position with César Franck. 

As he regularly attended the concerts of the Paris Conservatory 
and those conducted by Pasdeloup, he realized that his knowledge 
of the masters of music was inadequate, and that in Paris he rarely 
had the chance to hear the great works of German music. He wished 
to fling himself into the midst of artistic Germany, to visit museums, 
the infinite wealth of which he knew about, and above all to hear 
the “immense masterpieces” of Gluck, Weber, Beethoven. He made 
up his mind to start early in June 1873, and to visit two illustrious 
musicians: Franz Liszt and Johannes Brahms, whose “German Re- 
quiem” he had just read with an enthusiasm soon to vanish. Possibly 
he would be able to meet the great god Richard Wagner and to pay 
his respects to him in the little city of Bayreuth, where a model 
theater was being erected for the colossal tetralogy of the Nibelungen 
Ring, not yet completed. 

A magnificent and prodigious trip, which was to bring to the 
young musician, with the exception of one great disillusionment, 
many happy surprises, unequalled joys, and fruitful lessons. 

Starting from Paris, passing through Brussels, through Cologne, 


where d’Indy devoted two days to a visit to the cathedral, then. 


through Marburg and Eisenach, he arrived about June 15, at 
Weimar. 


I. 


At Weimar, a small city politically but a great center musically, 
where a series of performances of the Béatrice et Bénédict of Berlioz 
had just been given, Vincent d’Indy did not arrive altogether un- 
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known; he was a friend of Camille Saint-Saéns, whose Samson et 
Dalila Liszt was soon to perform, and one of the best pupils of César 
Franck who, at twenty, in 1842, had dedicated his fourth trio “to his 
friend Franz Liszt”. He brought from Saint-Saéns a letter of intro- 
duction and the new sonata for piano and ’cello; from Franck he 
brought, in homage to a very old friend, the newly published score 
of La Rédemption. 

He had reason to fear for a while that these recommendations 
would prove of no avail; upon reaching Weimar he learned that 
Liszt was away and that no one knew the date of his return. At his 
hotel he was consoled by an elderly Slav diplomat called Fredov 
who, the same evening, took him to a beer-house to introduce him 
to Eduard Lassen, conductor of the Court orchestra. This musician 
assured him that Liszt would soon return and promised to introduce 
him. The next morning, he took his young French colleague to the 
little summer cottage, nestled in the woods, that Liszt had received 
as a present from the Archduke of Saxe-Weimar.? 

The first meeting was picturesque, but began disappointingly. 

D'Indy often told with humor the surprising circumstances: 
On raising the drapery that separated the entrance hall from the study, I was 
about to enter the sanctuary when I saw a tall figure rise up in front of me 
making wild motions, reminiscent of the classic gestures of malediction, well 
known to authors of melodramas. . . . Lassen pushed me quickly to the rear, and, 
after a few minutes of waiting, I saw the great artist reappear, appeased, holding 
his hand out to me with the most cordial expression. Liszt had just received from 
the Holy Father the news of his admission into a minor order of the Catholic 
Church, and he had resolved never to receive any one without having 
cloaked himself in the long black garb, which was the distinctive sign of that 
appointment. 


1So far, the only known stage of d’Indy’s first trip through Germany has been 
the main one, the sojourn in Weimar, which the French composer often wrote about: 
Liszt 4 Weimar en 1873, in the Revue Musicale S.I.M. of November 15, 1911; Impres- 
sions d’enfance et de jeunesse, in the Annales of May 1 and 15, 1930; Preface to the 
French edition (1907) of Amy Fay’s Lettres d’une musicienne américane. 

We have found the whole of this trip of 1873 described in detail in some letters 
written by d’Indy to his friends. These letters which belong to the Count Vincent 
d'Indy, son of the composer, consist altogether of about 50 pages. A few additional 
particulars in the above account are taken from notes that d’Indy wrote in the margins 
of his copy of Berlioz’s Mémoires. 


2 Doubtless by way of thanks, d’Indy transcribed for piano, four hands, two 
pleasing songs by Eduard Lassen, entitled Ich wandre unter Blumen and mit deinen 
blauen Augen, and had them published at Hamelle’s in Paris in a set that contained 
also transcriptions of two songs by the Norwegian Svendsen, d’Indy’s friend in Paris 
about 1878. 
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Thus the Abbé Liszt, the new cleric, received his young lay 
colleague. The greeting, however, was hardly solemn, in spite of the 


long clerical cassock. With his first words, Liszt invited his visitor to . 


come every morning and have coffee with him, so that they might 
speak undisturbed during breakfast; he at once saved d’Indy the 
trouble of trying to jabber in German, for he was happy to have 
the opportunity of speaking French, which he loved. His first con- 
cern was to glance over Saint-Saéns’ ’cello sonata, then he sat at the 
piano to play alone the four-hand reduction of the Interlude from 
La Rédemption. He praised highly the art of both his fellow- 
musicians in France. 


The conversation every morning, conducted as “between com- 


rades”, progressed in many directions, dealing perhaps less with 
purely musical questions than with philosophy and aesthetics. Liszt 
treated all with equal fluency, intelligence, and spirit. His inter- 
locutor was satisfied with inserting a few words: ‘“‘As for me,” he 
later declared, “I listened and profited.” As a matter of course, Liszt 
asked about the works of his bird-of-passage disciple. When he was 
told of d’Indy’s project, already partly realized, of a score for 
Schiller’s Wallenstein trilogy, he started to describe the musical 
character of German drama “in a few marvelously logical and lucid 
words.” He had him play on the piano the sketch of the overture to 
the Piccolomini; he gave a reasoned criticism of it on the spot and 
offered wise advice on the choice of instruments, advice of which 
d’Indy, then entangled in the uncertainties of scoring, eagerly took 
advantage. The subject of instruments often entered the conversation 
anyway: for instance, that of the valve horns and the chromatic 
trumpets, which were already being used in Germany, while France 
remained faithful to the natural horn and cornet. 

The reading of Liszt’s scores was the occasion for judicious 
remarks, advice, and suggestions. Proofs of the oratorio Christus had 
just arrived from the publisher Schott; the master distributed them 
to his students for revision. Among these pages were the Stabat 
Mater from Part III and the four-hand arrangement of two sym- 
phonic portions, the “Shepherds at the Cradle,” and “The Three 
Kings’. One morning Liszt placed these last two pieces on the piano 
rack and then sat before the keyboard with d’Indy, who, very proud 
but very nervous, “had daring enough to play at sight before Liszt, 
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with Liszt, compositions by Liszt!”* As for the Stabat Mater, it 
prompted a real lecture, delivered without premeditation, on the 
part that liturgical melodies were to play in the music of the future: 
here too was a fruitful hint for d’Indy, who was to become an assidu- 
ous manipulator of Gregorian melodies. 

The question of tonality was considered at various times. One 
day Liszt said that tonal indecision brought forth musical malforma- 
tions. “In art one must never be undecided”, he declared, thereby 
repeating, without suspecting it, one of the favorite maxims of 
César Franck. But on another occasion—d’ Indy was to recall it about 
sixty years later in Book II, Part 2, of his Cours de composition 
musicale—Liszt declared that he aspired to do away with tonality. 
What a blow for Franck’s pupil, to whom tonal structure seemed the 
necessary basis for all composition! 

Did the master show some of his earlier scores to his young 
visitor? His symphonic poems perhaps? At least they were spoken of 
at length. In 1873 these works aroused the most vivid interest. 
Franck’s young pupil could not help noticing in them the more or 
less systematic use of so-called cyclic themes, a use which d’Indy, 
because of national pride or Franckist devotion, later refused to 
recognize in Liszt’s works, just as he could not bring himself to admit 
that he had undergone Liszt’s influence, which is nevertheless evi- 
dent. The symphonic poems showed him the possibilities and the 
liberating force of the programme music that, all through his life, 
he was repeatedly to condemn, though—through one of those glaring 
contradictions that stamp all his art and all his activity—he never 
ceased composing minutely descriptive works. Liszt confessed to him 
—a compliment to French art—that in taking up this particular 
musical form, influenced by literature, as well as in perfecting his 
orchestral technique, he had followed the example of Berlioz, whose 
Lélio, in 1832, had made the deepest impression on him by its new 
trend as well as by its instrumental color. He also told him that the 
application of programme music seemed to him an enrichment, and 
that an immense improvement in the construction of his works was 
due to the elimination, thanks to this system, of the regular sym- 
phonic continuity, of purely musical logic. What a new blow for 


‘Franck’s pupil, as he listened to this glorification of improvisation 


—without any plan other than the literary one—and of tonal anarchy! 
8 Liszt presented the first copy of these transcriptions to d’Indy, who saved it. It 
is now in the possession of the Countess J. G. d'Harcourt, née d’Indy. 
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Such theories, seemingly irrefutable in the presence of a great 
artist, with his penetrating and irresistible radiance, could lead 
d’Indy only to a reaction in favor of the severity of a purely musical 
method, of regular tonal development, of symphonic formalism in 
the manner of Franck. 

D’Indy later acknowledged that the daily conversations with 
Liszt, even though tainted by heretical utterances, were a source of 
invaluable instruction to him. He often said, and even printed, that 
he owed to these spirited talks and to the example of Liszt, the 
teacher, the conception and outline of his Cours de composition, 
realized a quarter of a century later at the Schola Cantorum. The 
system—which consists of introducing students to the successive 
developments in the history of their art, so that they may themselves, 
before starting on unknown ways, tread or recognize the paths forged 
by their predecessors—Liszt applied to piano teaching; he imposed 
it strictly on his pupils who, under his guidance, had to follow step 
by step the history of keyboard music, from the composers for the 
harpsichord to those of their own time. 

One day at the very beginning of his stay, d’Indy found at his 
hotel a short note reading as follows: ‘““Two pieces of a lively and 
original character will be tried tomorrow morning at the theater. 
Be there. Yrs. Fr. Liszt.” He went; the small theater of the Residence 
held a selected assembly: “. . . a few persons of high rank, royal 
highnesses and others, besides only half a dozen of the master’s 
disciples.” In the dim light he witnessed a strange spectacle. The 
small orchestra (there were only two ’cellos in the group) was read- 
ing the unfamiliar scores. Liszt was not conducting the orchestra; 
he merely gave indications with his finger during the first few 
measures, and then folded his arms and resumed conducting only at 
stopping points or at changes of tempo. His attention was devoted 
to listening to the works themselves, for they were at that time 
entirely new in conception and color. They were new Russian sym- 
phonic poems, among them the second version of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sadko. Here and there by a significant grimace, he pointed out 
harsh effects that he considered useless. D’Indy was paying just as 
much attention to this audition of the avant-garde as was Liszt. The 
Slav compositions, a revelation to him, struck him by their sub- 
stantial merit; he was attracted especially by the work of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, who “has a formidable talent for orchestration.” He 
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admired also the skill and training of the small group of about thirty 
musicians, who possessed the art of playing “in chamber-music 
style’’.* 

At the close of this performance, Liszt introduced him to several 
of his regular students—six men, six women—called “the twelve 
apostles”. They planned to go for dinner to a restaurant in the 
neighborhood. D’Indy was invited to join the group of diners, and 
the pleasant invitation was extended to him by “a charming blonde 
young lady,” an American, a student of Liszt’s, Miss Amy Fay, whom 
he had already noticed in the master’s drawing-room. From then on 
he found himself meeting the little troupe of twelve apostles daily.* 

He received another invitation, this time from Liszt, to come on 
Friday to the weekly examination the master gave his pupils; he 
thus, once or twice, witnessed a thrilling lesson. In the thoroughly 
alive course on the history of piano music, they had come to 
Schumann; the students had on their programme the Humoresque, 
the Etudes symphoniques, the Waldeszenen, and other works by this 
composer, whom d’Indy adored and of whose music we can occa- 
sionally find a feeble echo in d’Indy’s first scores. If some student 
played “with his fingers, not with his heart”, Liszt cast on the guilty 
one a piercing look of reproach, more eloquent than any other 
rebuke; then he sat at the keyboard “to make amends to the work 
thus disfigured.” During these intensely expressive performances, 
which delighted d’Indy, the dry piano “appeared to us to be a 
superior instrument giving forth sounds hitherto unheard. . . .” 
The prodigious talent of the virtuoso and his powerful personality 
aroused in his students’ minds not admiration alone, but often, in 
women, a feeling of adoration. D’Indy recalled certain touching, 


4 This art d’Indy was to find also in the best American orchestras, as he told us 
on his return from his first concert tour of the United States in December 1905. “Re- 
hearsals are easy,” he said to me, “it is hardly necessary to worry about instrumental 
equilibrium, which the musicians themselves achieve spontaneously: so used are they 
to playing together and to listening to one another in order that they may contribute 
properly to the sonority.” 

5 Amy Fay, “blonde et piquante américaine” (1844-1928), author of a book of 
recollections of her piano studies in Germany, first published in English under the 
title “Music Study in Germany”, translated into French (by Mlle. B. Sourdillon) 
under the title, Lettres d’une musicienne américaine, with a preface by Vincent d’Indy 
(1907) . The latter, who had lost sight of her after his trip to Germany, was to meet 
her again in Chicago in 1905. The two old friends then kept in touch, and, when 
Amy Fay came to France on several occasions, d’Indy granted her the exceptional 
privilege of permitting her to be present at the examinations of the Schola Cantorum. 
A number of students were able to see in the examination room an elderly lady, of 
whom the master occasionally said in confidence: “She was my first love.” 
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quaint, at times slightly ridiculous manifestations of this in his 
Souvenirs. He himself acknowledged having remained “entirely 
under the charm”. He even forgot somewhat his former gods: ‘“The 
silhouettes of Wieland, of Schiller, of the great Goethe himself, 
waned before my eyes in the presence of the characteyistic face 
framed in long gray hair.” 

The daily visit to Liszt, the conversation rich in ideas, or the 
music-making by or under the supervision of the master, took up 
part of the morning. Then, from eleven in the forenoon to eleven 
at night, life continued to be just as interesting or agreeable—and 
gayer; it was spent in the company of the twelve apostles, whose 
education and temperament were most varied, “from the sober Ger- 
mans and Russians to the joyful Americans.” D’Indy pointed out to 
his friends two Germans in the little apostolic troupe—Anton 
Urspruch, who became a talented composer, and Berthold Keller- 
mann, who was soon to become the music teacher of the Wagner 
family—and the two Americans—the blond Amy Fay and the 
brunette Josie Bates. Later, he mentioned still others: “the hand- 
some Russian” Richard Metzdorff, the American John Orth,° the 
Americanized German Arthur Friedheim. 

With this lively and musical group of young people, how many 
beautiful days were spent “in talking nonsense and in playing music, 
now at this one’s house, now at that one’s! I often had as many as 
fourteen or fifteen people in my room. We played the piano, we 
sang, we even danced (for dancing is the life of the Germans) .” 
Serious talks on music and on musicians took up part of the days; 
“the coquettish mirth of the young Americans Amy Fay and Josie 
Bates” dominated the group meals at Ober-Weimar, the picnics in 
the Thuringian forests, the visits to various village festivals, the 
dancing at the country balls. In a word, that musical and family-like 
life was delightful! So delightful that d’Indy, ordinarily a good 
letter-writer, forgot his correspondents and thought about writing to 
them only long after his departure from Weimar. 

In Weimar, true artistic center and abode of memory—“Great 
men, and in particular my dear Schiller, are held in such veneration 
there!”"—d’Indy experienced other joys than those born of his con- 


6 John Orth (b. Annweiler, Bavaria, December 2, 1850—d. Boston, Mass., May 3, 
1932) became a church organist at twelve. His lecture-recitals, “With Liszt in Weimar,” 
gained him a reputation as a Liszt authority. He published about 50 piano pieces, in 
14 opus numbers, largely salon music. 
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tacts with Liszt and his pupils. The musical atmosphere of the little 
metropolis delighted him. During one of his walks he indulged in 
statistics. In three quarters of an hour he heard played “by hands at 
times inexperienced, but at all times artistic” a whole series of 
masterpieces of German music: Beethoven concertos in G and in 
E-flat, the sonata in D minor and the concerto in G minor by 
Mendelssohn, the march from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 
overtures to Freischiitz and Euryanthe, the sonata in A by Weber, 
the Fantasiestiicke by Schumann, a Mozart sonata, a Bach concerto. 
D’Indy, thinking of what the usual repertory of French piano 
amateurs was, pencil in hand carefully drew up his list; he fell into 
raptures before the Weimar culture—the echoes of which reached 
him through the open windows—wishing it were thus in his country. 
And he wrote down: “The true land of plenty!” 

This sort of promised land, where all the dreams of a musician 
seemed to come true, he finally had to leave: already about twelve 
days had passed, twice as much time as he had expected to spend.’ 
His departure—“the day following a bizarre féte at which the Arch- 
duke had attempted to imitate in the park of the Residence the 
pomp of Versailles under Louis XIV”—surprisingly enough brought 
almost no pain. This was because d’Indy was not alone. He was 
accompanied as far as Eisenach by Miss Amy Fay, Miss Josie Bates, 
her brother, and other students; then, as far as Nuremberg, he 
enjoyed the company of Josie Bates and her brother, and perhaps 
also, although he said nothing about it, of the other young girl from 
across the ocean. In his letters, it is true, he writes of his walks alone, 
“quite alone”, in the streets of Nuremberg; may not his solitude, 
however, have been brightened by the presence and: the prattle of 
one or two of his pretty comrades from overseas? 


II. NuREMBERG AND BAYREUTH 


Alone, or with two or three others, he enjoyed the mediaeval 
charm of Nuremberg. There too, as at Eisenach, he could imagine 
he saw the settings of one of Wagner’s works. Now, however, it was 
not old Tannhduser, more an opera in the style of Weber than a 
music drama, but an entirely new score, which he had only read at 


7 D'Indy was to write to Adolphe Jullien on July 8, 1886, that his stay in Weimar 
had lasted a month; in 19g0, in his Souvenirs, he wrote that his stay had lasted three 
months: eight times more than it really did! 
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the piano, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. In these very old sur- 
roundings he was able to live over again, in thought, the life of the 
Bavarian burghers of long ago whom Walter von Stolzing troubled, 
with his free youth, his lyric independence, and his love. In the old 
city, everything plunged him back into the Middle Ages and held 
him there fast: the streets were so narrow and winding that, above 
his head, he could hardly distinguish a narrow strip of blue sky. “At 
every step are remains of that period, gloomy, mysterious, poetic, 
which in history lasts from the 12th century to the beginning of 
the 17th.” 

In the eyes and memory of the young French musician, images 
were engraved that were destined to reappear a few years later, when 
he worked on the poem and score of the Chant de la Cloche, which 
has for its background a little Germanic city, and the action of which 
takes place in mediaeval times. 

Five long days and half of five nights of romantic dreaming in 
the midst of the most evocative scenery. The next stage, of a very 
different character, was to be no less moving: it was Bayreuth, the 
future holy city of Wagnerism. Here was a pilgrimage he could not 
forego! Upon leaving Weimar, d’Indy was in hopes of seeing 
Wagner, of paying his devout respects to him, possibly of question- 
ing him. Liszt had given him a letter of introduction to his daughter 
Cosima and to his illustrious son-in-law who, before the erection of 
the villa of Wahnfried, had lived in a little house on the boulevard 
called Dam-Allee. Frau Wagner received very cordially the young 
Frenchman whom her father sent her; she gave him a recommen- 
dation to the Kapellmeister at Munich, Hermann Levi, the future 
conductor of the Bayreuth theater; she spoke at length with him, 
and a few months later he made a note in the margins of his 
Mémoires of Berlioz, regarding a detail of their conversation. The 
note was about this composer, for whom he still felt a warm regard: 


Frau Wagner declared that her husband had the greatest admiration | 


for the love-scene in the Roméo et Juliette music. As for Wagner 
himself, all wrapped up in the composition of the last scenes of 
Gétterdimmerung, he could not receive any visits; yet he was not 
completely invisible. In order to satisfy the desire of the passing 
visitor, the watchful Cosima noiselessly opened two doors: it was 
possible to see the back of Wagner in his study, writing as he stood 
at a high desk and nervously casting his pages of music all over the 
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room. Respectful and mute contemplation: d’Indy was allowed to 
prolong it for seven or eight minutes, a unique privilege for a young 
French Wagnerite! It was only nine years later, at the time of the 
creation of Parsifal at Bayreuth, that he had the honor of speaking 
with the god.® 

After beholding Wagner, he could not fail to go and see the 
theater, conceived along very new lines, in which Wagner was getting 
ready to give model performances of his music dramas. Faithful and 
precise reporter that he was, he drew a sketch of the unfinished 
building, which is preserved in one of his albums and constitutes a 
precious document in iconography. 


III. Lerpezic AND DRESDEN 


After Bayreuth, Leipzig—and disappointment. There was no 
concert at the Gewandhaus. At the theater, only operas by Bellini 
and Donizetti, and “detestable ballets’. So d’Indy wrote, “I have 
been bored like an oboe without reeds.” However, he was allowed 
one extraordinary experience: he played on the old organ which, 
long ago, had been made to ring by Johann Sebastian Bach. “I had 
permission through the intervention of Mr. Hartel (from whom I 
had bought many things) and, being alone in the church, I took 
delight in playing airs from the ‘Passion’ and the great Passacaglia 
in C minor.” 

At Dresden, eighth stage of his German trip, he enjoyed a stay 
rich in artistic joys and musical observations. First, the museums. 
He spent whole days there, from opening to closing time. What 
discoveries he made in art, discoveries in which music somehow often 
played a part! Raphael, Correggio, Rubens, delighted him as always. 
He became intimately acquainted with two painters whom he had 
so far studied but little: Rembrandt, who “has brush-strokes in the 
Beethoven manner’, and Holbein, who shows him the “Middle Ages 
interpreted in pictures . . . the fifteenth century taken in the act.” 
The Holbein Virgin provided him with a comparison with that of 
Raphael (he admired both equally), and the comparison, in an 
unforeseen way, became musical, or even musicological! “It brought 
back to me, I don’t know why, two arias from Armide (belonging to 
the scene in which Renaud forsakes her) , one by Lully (‘Le perfide 


8 D’Indy gave an account several times of this first silent visit; the most precise 
details of it are to be found in a letter addressed to Ad. Jullien, dated July 18, 1886 
(Bibl. de l’Opéra) . 
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Renaud me fuit’) , the other by Gluck (‘Vous partez, Renaud, vous 
partez’) ; and it seemed to me that there existed between the two 
arias the very same relation as between the Holbein and the Raphael 
pictures.” 

As for music, his four days spent in Dresden were prodigious, 
Thanks probably to introductions from Lassen, or from Liszt or his 
students, he was able, as soon as he arrived, to plunge headlong into 
the musical life of the city and to make the acquaintance of a great 
many artists. This introduction was all the more called for, because 
d’Indy knew but a few words of German; he spoke only English 
and French. Yet, he wrote to Henri Cochin, “I don’t know how, I 
have, immediately after my arrival, slipped in among the artists of 
the theater, so that I have ended up by making the acquaintance of 
all the degrees of the theatrical hierarchy, from double-bass to valve 
horn, and from soprano to baritone .. . .” He told his various corre- 
spondents the names of the artists whom he met: first, the Kapell- 
meister Julius Rietz, a friend of Mendelssohn’s, then the tenor 
Decarli, the sopranos Pichler and Reuther; he also named among 
his friends some choristers, the first double-bass, and the first horn: 
the latter he considered his immediate colleague: was he not him- 
self a semi-professional horn player?® Thanks to these acquaint- 
ances, he was admitted free to theater performances and rehearsals. 
His relations with the little world of the theater proved so cordial 
that, the day before his departure, all those in the orchestra and 
among the singers who spoke French offered him a toast after the 
performance. He was able to hear some rehearsals of a cantata by 
Mendelssohn, “some performances lacking in interest, like Wiiliam 
Tell and the Merry Wives of Windsor by Nicolai (atrocious 
music)”, but also a work he adored, Oberon. He was able to follow 
all the rehearsals of the Weber opera from the nook in the orchestra 
that was reserved for him, and he left his observation post only for 
the first performance, which he preferred to see and hear from a 
distance. This mysterious theatrical life, lived in the intimacy of 
musicians, was a perpetual delight. In order to confide his varied 
impressions to his friend Cochin, he needed no less than eight pages 
of his fine handwriting. 

The rehearsals, which progressed with perfect discipline, were 


very different from those he may have witnessed in France. The 
®In his youth, d’Indy was often a horn or kettle-drum player in concert or theater 
orchestras. 
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orchestra was constantly alert, each musician carefully corrected the 
mistakes in his printed part, each one tried to play with the utmost 
teeling. It was not as at the Pasdeloup Concerts where—as he had 
experienced to his own regret—there prevailed the worst spirit of 
indiscipline! And the German singers! What respect for the texts 
they had to interpret! They did not act like the “‘overapplauded” 
baritone Faure, who, in France, bungled in his affected way the text 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. “Woe to the one who would dare to 
make one of those detestable holds that we are used to hearing. To 
change a note of one’s part is absolutely forbidden, and far from its 
being, as in Paris, the singer who motions to the conductor for the 
rallentando or the stringendo, it is on the contrary the conductor 
who leads all, including the singer.” However, at the dress rehearsal 
of Oberon young Fraulein Reuther, who sang the “Barcarolle”, 
wanted to make an exhibition of her pretty little voice: she let out 
a fine b”-flat that is not in the score; immediately Rietz, the old 
leader, dropping his baton, climbed over the foot-lights and 
rushed, his fists in the air, on the poor singer who, terrified, burst 
into sobs.*° 

During the rehearsals and the performance, d’Indy came really 
to know Oberon, “one of the most aerial creations of Weber, which 
was abominably emasculated to adapt it to the so-called Parisian 
good taste when it was put on the stage fifteen years ago, at the 
Théatre-Lyrique.” He listened to this score, at last given as it was 
conceived, he scrutinized it, analyzed it patiently, in the manner that 
had been habitual with him since childhood. From his numerous, 
detailed observations concerning it, let us retain here only that which 
refers to the orchestral performance at the Dresden theater. 

The orchestral performance? A marvel! For the strings, twenty 
violins, six violas, four cellos, four double-basses. Still conducting 
them as Konzertmeister was Franz Anton Schubert, who was ready 
to retire after fifty years of service, and whose daughter Georgina, a 
celebrated international artist, sang in the production. Never, not 
even at the Paris Conservatory concerts, had d’Indy heard the 
Oberon overture played with such precision, expression, and spirit 


as at Dresden. “At every step there were entirely new effects, and I 

10 D’Indy often recounted this incident in his composition class at the Schola Can- 
torum in Paris. Without meaning to do so, he added spice to the story; he pictured 
Rietz giving two vigorous slaps to the singer, to whom, moreover, he gave the name 
of Malten, who was to sing Kundry in Parsifal at Bayreuth. After thirty or forty years 
his memory of the facts had become slightly warped. 
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stopped admiring this one only to admire that.” The clarinets and 
‘cellos seemed excellent to him. The brasses especially caused him to 
wonder, all the more because he himself was a good trumpet and 
horn player. Had he not already substituted several times for horn 
players at the Théatre-Italien? The instrument he then blew, like 
all French horns of the day, was a natural horn; the German instru- 
ments had valves. Disagreeing with Berlioz in the judgment the 
latter passed on them in his Mémoires after his second trip to Ger- 
many, and in conformity with the older opinion of Meyerbeer as 
well as that of Liszt, which he had just received, he found a great 
difference between the two types of instrument: he preferred the 
old-fashioned horn, still used in France. The brassy tone of the 
German horns seemed to him to have no connection “with the chaste 
and veiled tone of our natural horn”. It was deafening and justified 
the name “little trombones” which certain musicians gave them. If 
the sonority of the new horns surprised and disappointed him 
slightly, he declared himself amazed by the extraordinary trumpets, 
“the most astonishing I have ever heard”. The players offered sweet- 
ness of sound and revealed unparallelled virtuosity on both kinds of 
instruments, the old and the new. These musicians blew the natural 
trumpet, the only kind allowed in church, as easily, as brilliantly, as 
they played the valve trumpet, used in the theater. (It is a tradition 
difficult to explain, the one that bars valve instruments from religious 
ceremonies.) This, of course, infers that they produced muted tones 
with ease. On hearing these players, d’Indy no longer wondered at 
“Bach’s having written so many passages for German artists that 
seem impossible to us.” All the six trumpeters at Dresden could skip 
without trouble to pitches whose intonation was difficult, as in this 


passage: 


They were able to render “astonishing runs” easily; d’Indy remem- 
bered and made a note of this one: 


b 


After the rehearsal of a mass, the young musician could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise and admiration to the virtuosi; where- 
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upon they amused themselves by playing for him “a lot of things, 
one more bewildering than the other”. Often later, while leading 
certain of Bach’s works, performed with the participation of panting 
and shrill valve trumpets, he was to regret that the prodigious art of 
the German musicians had not crossed the border into France. 

In his letters or in his notes on the Mémoires of Berlioz—this 
same Berlioz whom he was soon to disdain but whom he still loved 
and whose immense popularity in Dresden as in Weimar he was 
happy and proud to note—he was to point out other characteristics 
of German orchestras; the sound of the oboes, “more predominating 
than in France”, the quality of the strings which, contrary to the 
opinion expressed to him by Pasdeloup, did not appear to him to be 
superior to that of the French; the placing of the percussion instru- 
ments in an enclosure next to the orchestra pit. These are observa- 
tions that he was to renew or render more precise in the epistolary 
report of his trip to Austria. 


IV. VIENNA 


In Vienna, to which he proceeded directly without stopping at 
Prague and where he was to stay for a week, d’Indy did not experi- 
ence such complete satisfaction as in Dresden. Neither the country 
nor the inhabitants appealed to him. The metropolis of powerful 
Austria-Hungary hardly seemed picturesque to him: he recognized 
there ‘the Paris boulevards, the Paris monuments, the Parish Eng- 
lishmen, the Paris cafés, the Paris street-women, without finding any 
of the gaiety and the lively spirits that are the charm and the attrac- 
tion of Paris.” D’Indy was disappointed to learn that three times out 
of four the Opera performed “detestable ballets” or “scenes of low- 
life” for the English. In seven days he experienced only two musical 
delights. These Viennese delights, anticipated for a long time with 
an easily understood impatience, he enjoyed at the performance of 
two old Wagnerian works, which he knew well, but only from having 
read them and from having heard fragments of them at the Pasde- 
loup Concerts. It was quite an event! On the evening of his arrival, 
July 8, “still quite broken up from having stayed nearly thirty hours 
in the beastly Bohemian railroad train to go from Dresden to 
Vienna”, he heard Lohengrin. Then, well rested, he was able to 
listen with greater relish to a rehearsal and performance of Tann- 
héuser, which, in the Paris of 1861, had been the occasion for the 
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huge musical and political scandal about which he had heard so 
much in his childhood. At these performances, which for him were 
first performances, there was no disappointment. On the contrary, 
there was enthusiasm and joy in the glory of art. About these operas, 
already a quarter of a century old, parts of which, especially of 
Tannhduser, are quite conventional, he wrote with exaltation: “It 
is as magnificent on the stage as it is when read; it is Drama itselfl” 
The interpretation was almost perfect; the tenor Labatt in the lead- 
ing role, Scaria as the Landgrave, ‘‘as good a bass as Faure and with 
a deeper range”, Fraulein Ehm, a wonderful Elisabeth, and Fraulein 
Dilluer, a beautiful Venus. 

The orchestra, larger than in Dresden, was remarkable for its 
personnel and its disposition: there were eighty musicians, fifty-four 
of them at the strings; among the brasses there were four horns, all 
with valves, and, instead of cornets, two trumpets, also with valves. 
The double-bass players sat with their backs against the stage and 
faced the conductor who had the second violins at his right and the 
‘cellos and the wood-winds at his left. The space towards the audience 
was occupied on the conductor’s left by the first violins and on his 
right by the violas; between these two groups the first music stand 
of the first violins was placed alone. The horns were at the extreme 
left; the trombones and tubas at the extreme right, with the trum- 
pets in front of the latter; the percussion instruments were relegated 
to a recess under the proscenium. D’Indy observed attentively the 
advantage of this uncommon instrumental arrangement: “It sounds 
good, especially the melodies of the first violins, and allows the horns 
and trombones to speak from different quarters, with fine effect.” 
He noticed a striking feature of this orchestra and of the other 
German groups he had heard, a feature unobtainable in France: the 
brasses were never late! 


V. Linz, SALZBURG, MUNICH 


D'Indy left Vienna by way of the Danube and proceeded along 
it as far as Linz; then he went to Salzburg, making a three-day 
pilgrimage to the country of Mozart, a musician whom he then loved 
without much passion and whom he was later actually to look down 
upon: just a “singing bird”, he used to say, who had in no way 
contributed to the development of musical forms. He visited the 
Mozart museum and became acquainted with the curator, who took 
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a fancy to him and sold him an autograph of Mozart's, or rather of 
the two Mozart children, at a ridiculously low price—eight marks! 
It was a harmony exercise on a given melody, consisting of two lines 
in Wolfgang’s handwriting, under which Marianne had written a 
figured bass, corrected by her brother. This rarity is today in the 
possession of one of d’Indy’s grand-daughters. 

While at Salzburg, d’Indy made visits to the surrounding country: 
to the salt mines at the several salt lakes, which recalled Dante’s 
Inferno to him—the Inferno he wanted to set to music—and to the 
mountains of the Bavarian Tyrol, which reminded him of his own 
Ardéche and of his holidays in the old family dwelling at Chabret. 
Then, in thought, he journeyed back to familiar landscapes and 
people, took an imaginary journey, such as the first of the thirteen 
described in a future work of his—Tableaux de Voyage—, the one 
that has for its sub-title merely a question mark; the memories of his 
native country assailed him, memories of French landscapes, of 
Parisian friends and friends of the Vivarais, and of his fiancée, whom 
he had somewhat forgotten during his trip. 

After Salzburg came Munich, where d’Indy arrived on July 19 
to remain until August 2; this was the last happy halt before the 
great disappointment that marked the end of his trip to Germany. 
It was in the Bavarian capital that he found leisure to write to his 
friends for the first time since he had left Paris seven weeks before. 
Just as in Dresden he became acquainted with a number of musi- 
cians; he knew “the whole orchestra and all the Conservatory 
students”; he heard in abundance “music I can’t find words for!” 

First there were concerts, given for the main part by a little 
orchestra composed of thirty students from the Conservatory, con- 
ducted by Franz Wiillner. He heard many compositions by Bee- 
thoven, several of which were unknown to him. He listed them: 
“Leonore Overture in C (known); the Andante of the Sonate 
Pathétique, well orchestrated: an admirable Adagio, from the eight- 
eenth quartet; the Eroica Symphony, the details of which stood out 
clearly as treated by this small orchestra; the Andante of the Sere- 
nade for violin, viola, and flute, op. 25; the Egmont Overture, 
played in a masterly way.” These were rich discoveries for a French 
musician who so far had had the advantage of only the Parisian 
concerts—those of Pasdeloup and the Conservatory. Besides these 
beautiful works, which he admired, there was one not a note of 
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which he knew, and which, except for a few passages, seemed to him 
unworthy of Beethoven: it was the “Battle of Vittoria”. He wrote the 
following criticism of it: “Nothing but brass, nothing but trumpets, 
and still more vulgar fanfares, in short an insufferable rattle to pic- 
ture the firing, and cannon shots and seventh chords without end. 
It is truly bad!” 

The theater, closed when he arrived, reopened on July 27 with 
Fidelio. D’Indy was able to witness two dress rehearsals and one per- 
formance of this work. He was quite enthusiastic about it. It was for 
him “an entirely new kind of opera.” He often detected Mozart's 
influence in it, “but at the great moments, in the grave-digging 
scene, in the prison scene, it is neither Gluck’s, nor Mozart’s, nor 
Sacchini’s, it belongs to the true Beethoven, a Beethoven who unites 
symphonic effect very closely with vocal and stage effect. Moreover, 
it is necessary to hear these two admirable scenes in the theater to 
appreciate them properly. The scenes in which Beethoven wrote 
opera as he conceived it produce an effect, entirely their own, of 
which neither the majesty of Meyerbeer nor the poetry of Weber 
can convey any idea.” 

The chief interpreters in Fidelio were Heinrich Vogl and his 
wife Therese. These twenty-eight-year-old artists, married for some 
years, were both admirable; they were destined to have most brilliant 
careers, thanks especially to the Wagner works, among them Tristan 
und Isolde, in which they were considered unrivalled. D’Indy, who 
was often to applaud them during the next quarter of a century, 
especially at Bayreuth, was fortunate enough to make their acquaint- 
ance, to speak with them as he had spoken with the artists in Dresden 
three weeks before. Matter for conversation was not lacking: one 
subject that was saddening for the young Frenchman came up many 
times—the lack of musical discipline among his compatriots, among 
the instrumentalists and above all the singers, “the thirst for success 


at any cost” which goaded them on and made them unable to bear | 


the authority, supreme in Germany, of the conductor. 


VI. Visir Paw To BRAHMS 


The trip of musical discovery, begun about two months before, 
ended in July 1873. D’Indy still had in his luggage the score of La 
Rédemption that Franck had charged him to convey to Brahms. 
This composer, whom his young French colleague still regarded— 
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but not for long—as the third of the “three big B’s”, could be met 
neither in Vienna nor Munich. He was stopping at Tutzing, on the 
banks of Lake Starnberg, now remembered as the lake in which 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, the Wagnerian king, drowned himself. D’Indy 
left Munich for a few hours on July 31 and went to the little villa 
where Brahms was staying. Did he write in some letter about this 
visit, which took place on the eve of his return to France? We know 
of it only through the account, perhaps slightly romanticized that 
he told on several occasions, notably in 1930 in his Impressions 
d’enfance et de jeunesse. 

D’Indy presented himself on a hot August day. Brahms himself 
opened the door and did not ask his visitor to enter; he left him 
standing on the threshold. In a carefully prepared German sentence, 
d’Indy handed over the Franck score. Brahms took the volume and 
laid it carelessly on a piece of furniture. When asked, “Do you speak 
French?” he replied with a plain “Nein!” The young man timidly 
expressed the wish to hear Brahms play one of his works. Reply: “I 
do not play the piano.” Nothing was left for d’Indy to do but take 
his leave. The master closed the door with a dry: “Auf Wiedersehn!” 
A few months later d’Indy was to learn that Brahms was a good 
pianist and spoke French well! 

This story is worthy of belief: Brahms, very proud of being 
regarded in France as the most German of composers and slightly 
disdainful of that country, was not, fifteen years later, any more 
cordial in greeting another young French composer, Claude 
Debussy." 

But the anecdote may not tell the whole truth. It is likely that 
Brahms was not cordial, that he refused to play one of his scores, 
that he cared little for Franck’s present; it is hardly likely, however, 
that the visitor—who for two months had shown his ability to get on 
well—would not have tried his best to entice Brahms into a brief 
musical conversation, in spite of his respect for the master and in 
spite of his timidity. Our belief that this is improbable must at 
present rest mainly on supposition, which the discovery of new 
documents might corroborate. But we do have some support from a 
note in d’Indy’s own handwriting. On his return from his German 
trip, he reread and made notes in his copy of Berlioz's Mémoires; in 
the margin of page 291, he wrote several lines concerning horns, 


11 Cf. Léon Vailas, Claude Debussy, his life and works, p. 50. 
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which we have already mentioned. They include the following: 
“. . . It is, besides, the opinion of Liszt and of Brahms, who calls 
them little trombones. . . .” Was not the latter’s opinion probably 
received direct from his lips? We have noticed in these few pages 
that, as the years pass, memories tend to take on the color of one’s 
personality, and the legitimate rancor of Franck’s young pupil 
towards the German composer, who until then had been held in 
high esteem but who slighted a masterpiece of his teacher’s, was 
deep enough and strong enough to produce, in time, a distorted 
account, the accuracy of which we have been taking for granted 
without absolute proof. 
* * 
* 


However this may be, the beautiful trip was about to end. With 
his mind well stored with memories, d’Indy returned to his own 
country on August 4, 1873, with a practical knowledge of operas by 
Beethoven, Weber, Wagner—knowlecge that, for a Frenchman of 
the time, was exceptional and that was to bring him much prestige 
in the eyes of his comrades. He returned also with a strengthening 
of his ideas concerning the respect due to music and concerning the 
humility with which interpreters should approach the works they 
render; with a confirmation of his taste for discipline in art; perhaps 
also with a few fleeting doubts, due to Liszt’s symphonic ideas, which 
struck him as somewhat extravagant. He regretted, to be sure, being 
compelled to leave Germany so soon, with its musical life as orderly 
as it was rich, but he felt happy at the thought of seeing once more 
the friends to whom he would have so much to tell and to teach, to 
impart to César Franck the result of his experiences, to find again, 
near his master, the artistic certainty that his believing soul needed, 
to resume his work as a student on the point of becoming a pro- 
fessional, to take up anew his work as a composer—his big compo- 


sition Wallenstein, which at a precociously early stage of his career . 


was going to establish his reputation; he was pleased also, as he 
wrote, to go back to his native land, to “this France that has made so 
many blunders, that has allowed itself to be carried away by many 
errors, but that offers as much good as the other countries, no matter 
what people may say.” 


(Translated by Louise Courtois) 
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BAROQUE HISTORIES OF MUSIC’ 
By WARREN D. ALLEN 


HE 17th century is known as an era of invention and discovery, 

an age of daring expansion; but one of the inventions not yet 

fully credited to Baroque scholarship is that of ““The General His- 
tory of Music.” 

The notion of following the history of music down through the 
ages was made possible by three new tools of research: 

1) the beginnings of modern chronology, which suggested new 
views of history “through the ages”; ; 

2) the “telescope” of biography, which helped in the viewing 
of the distant mountain peaks of musical achievement, one at a 
time, in chronological order; 

3) the “miscroscope” of what we now call musicology—research 
into the detailed problems of musical science (what were then 
known as the “divisions” of the art) —, which marked the beginning 
of critical interest in the past linked to the theory and practice of 
the present. 

But in order to see the art of music as a whole, “developing” and 
“progressing” through the ages, one had to have a cosmology. There 
have been only two such: first, the mediaeval concept, typified by 
what Father Mersenne called Harmonie universelle; second, the 
modern belief that there is Universal Progress in human affairs. 
According to the first doctrine, music is of divine origin and essence; 
man only “progresses” in music as he lives and learns more about 
this marvellous gift of the gods. According to the second doctrine, 
man, as a rational being, inventive by nature, can constantly improve 
his instruments and his music. By the end of the 17th century this 
modern Idea of Progress was well formulated; it became a Law of 
Progress in the 18th century, when “the Moderns” believed that the 
music of the Enlightenment really was far superior to any that had 
been known before; finally, in the 19th century, it became the great 

1 This paper, in a somewhat shorter form, was read on March 18, 1938, before a 
meeting of the Greater New York Chapter of the American Musicological Society. It will 


become a part, again in a somewhat different form, of Mr. Allen’s forthcoming book 
Philosophies of Music History (American Book Company.) —Ed. 
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Doctrine of Evolution, the mid-wife of Wagner’s Art of the Future. 

This great Idea of Progress, according to Victorian concepts, was 
the only notion that could make general history possible, on the 
theory that it must view history as a unity that had evolved out of 
a dim distant past in a trinity of three stages—Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern, or Monodic, Polyphonic, and Homophonic. 

One of the great 1gth-century prophets of evolution put it in 
these beautiful words: 


The philosophy of history deals not exclusively but to a great extent with laws 
of progress, with laws of evolution; and until the idea of progress was firmly and 
clearly apprehended, little could be done in it... 


And only slowly, only by innumerable short stages, only owing to the consecu- 
tive and concurrent action of countless causes, has humanity fully awakened 
to the consciousness of its unity, and the possibility been admitted of surveying 
the whole of the past and present of society, from a certain single lofty point 
of view.? 


Of course the “single lofty point of view” is always interesting 
and often thrilling. Outlines can be clearly apprehended, but not 
the details, unless one has a telescope—or a microscope. 

At any rate, the 17th century was one of those critical periods, 
somewhat like our own turbulent times, when old ways were being 
questioned, broader outlooks were opening up, and new ways were 
being proposed. Not only the telescope, microscope, chronometer, 
and other scientific instruments, but new musical instruments and 
improved old ones were emerging. And the old view of the course 
of history was being questioned; finally it was to give way to a 
new one. 

The Baroque era, however, was not merely a “transition period”, 
as John Hullah called it in 1876; nor was it merely “a period of 
simmering experiment’, when “the milk was rich but . . . only in 
process of being set, and the cream was yet to form”’, as Stanford and 
Forsyth assert. Baroque musicologists, like Baroque artists and musi- 
cians, were no apologetic, tremulous experimenters; they were break- 
ing new ground sometimes, but they knew what they were doing. In 
the last few decades, new methods of style-criticism have been restor- 
ing the music and other arts of the Baroque era to their rightful 
place of honor in our cultural heritage. The term “Baroque” no 
longer stands for meaningless ornament; it is no longer used as a 


2 Robert Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, (N. Y., 1894), pp. 87, 88, 104. 
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synonym for that which is “ndrrisch” or “laécherlich”,? and “in bad 
taste”’.* 

It is time to perform a similar labor of love for the neglected 
musical scholars of the 17th century. Studied for content alone, 
one can find in their writings much that shows naive dependence 
upon the legendary, the miraculous, and the eccentric. Carl Engel 
(d. 1882), in his ‘““Musical Myths and Fancies” (1876) puts them 
into his chapter on “Curiosities”, and J. A. Matthew emphasizes that 
phase of Baroque texts, in his “Literature of Music”. The general 
verdict seems to agree with the statement of Flint quoted above, 
that serious history, worthy of the name, did not appear until the 
Idea of Progress came to be the governing principle of successive 
advance from antecedent to consequent. But the modern student 
of music history can learn much from the breadth of view of some 
17th-century writers, and there is a laudable method to be observed, 
even in some works that seem to be loose mixtures of unorganized 
material. 

Some earlier works lack “chronological order’, the sine qua non 
of modern historiography. Evidently this accounts for the fact that 
most bibliographies include no History of Music earlier than Printz’s 
Historische Beschreibung of 1690. The present article proposes to 
show, however, that Printz was the last of several Baroque historians, 
not the first. The six 17th-century scholars to be discussed are Sethus 
Calvisius (Seth Kallwitz), Domenico Pietro Cerone, Pére Marin 
Mersenne (Marinus Mersennus), Michael Praetorius, Anathasius 
Kircher, and Wolfgang Printz von Waldthurm. The Lutheran lay- 
men—Calvisius, Praetorius and Printz—were the only ones who wrote 
histories. Among the Catholics, Father Kircher, a Jesuit, was his- 
torically-minded, but the great theorists, Cerone and Mersenne, 
interested primarily in ethics and theology, did not apply their scien- 
tific techniques to history as such. All of these men, however, had 
certain concepts of music in general, and their theories, observations, 
and methods are of great importance to the history of music-histories. 

8See Schilling, Encykl. der ges. mus. Wissenschaften, 1835, Vol. I, “Barock”. For 
modern treatments, definitions and criticisms, see “Baroque Architecture”, in Vol. 3 of 


the Encyc. Brit., 14th ed.; for evidence of this as a reversal of judgment, see “Baroque”, 
in Vol. 3 of the 11th ed., as late as 1910. 


4 According to J. W. Mollett, An Illus. Dictionary of Words used in Art and Archae- 
ology, Boston, 1883. 
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I. EARLY GERMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The year 1594 was an epochal one in many respects. The passing 
of Palestrina and Orlandus Lassus marked the end of eventful lives, 
but new horizons were being opened up. While the Italians were 
busily disputing the comparative excellences of Ancient versus 
Modern music, the Germans were evidently getting interested in the 
first of the improved tools of Baroque historical research, that of chro- 
nology. In 1594, Joseph Justus Scaliger’s “Emendation of Chro- 
nology”, originally published in Paris (1583), was reprinted in 
Frankfort. In that same year Calvisius was appointed as the first of 
that long line of distinguished Cantors at the Thomasschule in 
Leipzig which later included J. S. Bach. Calvisius then published the 
first of several theoretical works intended to help young students to 
understand the “new and easy” precepts of music in an age when 
styles were changing and new emphasis on harmonic and metrical 
idioms was transforming music-education. 

In 1600, another eventful year, Calvisius, in attempting to 
explain change in music, devoted the last half of a theoretical treatise 
(Exercitationes musicae duae) to history. This brief supplement is 
entitled De origine et progressu musices. So far as we know, this was 
the first “General History of Music”. It was evidently inspired by 
the researches of Scaliger, for he is quoted in support of dates and 
the whole is oriented to his scheme. Scaliger opened many minds to 
the new concept that our world has a continuous history in spite 
of the new order that began with the Christian era. (In 1605 Cal- 
visius himself showed his skill in the new science with his Opus 
chronologicum; 7th ed., 1685.) 

Armed with the tool of chronology, Calvisius set out to show 
that, since the beginning of music at Creation, the perfect musical 
art of the present had been developed in successive advances made 
by great “inventors” from Jubal and Apollo down to Josquin and 
Orlandus Lassus. But he manages to get in short order to the prob- 
lems and personalities of his own day, with none of the wistful long- 
ing for the glories of ancient music that obsessed many later theorists 
until long afterwards. And although the origin of music is accepted 
as of old as a divine gift of God to Adam at Creation, nevertheless 
it had its origin in nature also. This was not only because Jubal 
had been “the father of all such as handle the harp and the organ” 
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(Luther added to that also the Pfeife and the Geige) but also 
because of man’s love of the music of nature. Lucretius’ famous 
passage on the soft music of birds and trees is quoted. 

It is significant that all three of the Lutheran scholars are broad, 
tolerant, sensible, and practical in regard to this now vexing ques- 
tion concerning ‘‘origins”. Cerone and Mersenne insisted so strongly 
on divine origins that their cosmology was dominated by the old 
belief in ‘‘music of the spheres”, within which no “history”, in the 
modern sense of the word, was possible. (Even Ferruccio Busoni 
mentions the possibility of a celestial music higher than any attain- 
able by mortals, in “Sketch of a New Aesthetic of Music’, New 
York, Schirmer, 1913, p. 13.) But the Lutherans could not be 
bothered with celestial music; they found music not only “beautiful” 
and “good” but useful. 

Calvisius did not make so much of this concept of music for 
use as did his successors, Michael Praetorius and Printz von Wald- 
thurm. The basic classification of Volume I of Praetorius’s Syntagma 
musicum (1615) is in terms of the sacred and secular functions 
music is called upon to serve. These latter are divided into “poli- 
tische und weltliche Musik, welche ausserhalb der christlichen 
Kirchen nur zur Lust und Kurtzweil in freyem léblichen Gebrauch 
jederzeit vorblieben.” 

In this same spirit Praetorius explains the old Greek modes. 
Instead of giving the usual technical description, he merely remarks 
that the terms Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian meant something like 
what we mean when we say that certain music is Polish, Italian, 
French, or German. Praetorius quotes another Scaliger—Julius 
Caesar Scaliger, father of the chronologer,—but for poetry rather 
than dates. Dates appear only in Chapter 2 of Part II, pp. 169-174. 

As for the origins of music, the divine origin of psalmody is 
probably taken for granted, but little is said about it, even in Part I. 
The scientific interests of the day are apparent in Part II, at the 
beginning of which he finds the origins or principia of music in 
nature, “the Mother of all things and the Mistress of all the 
Arts” (rerum omnium mater et omnium artium magistra; p. 167) . 
This part goes on to explain the functions music serves in society, 
its usefulness in peace and war, in triumph celebrations, in physical 
education, and so on. 

Place is found for genealogy and the Great Man Theory, in 
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Section II of Part II, which is dedicated to Apollo and the Muses. It 
is devoted, as the Register promises, to “Anfangern und Vorstehern 
aller zusammenstimmenden Harmonien und Gesingen.” But utter 
indifference to chronology is shown elsewhere. Discussion of the 
Lutheran Missa, in Part I, Section I, is carried back to the elements in 
Hebrew Music that the Lutherans wished to preserve; however, no 
attempt is made to begin with Hebrew music, then to “progress” 
through that of the Greeks and Romans, in order to get down to the 
17th century. 

The phase of Praetorius’s method that is most unusual is his 
pluralistic, tolerant point of view. The complete title of Volume I 
of his work carries out this pluralistic viewpoint thus: Syntagma 
Musicum ex Veterum et Recentiorum. Music in his every-day environ- 
ment, apparently, was a mixture of ancient heritage and recent 
innovation. 

The other two volumes of the Syntagma have been made avail- 
able in modern reprints because of the valuable information they 
contain.’ But very little attention, if any, has been given to Prae- 
torius as a historian. It is hoped, therefore, that these comments may 
stimulate further investigation of the work of a great and versatile 
genius. 

The Thirty Years’ War stopped musicological research in Ger- 
many after Praetorius’ death in 1621. In 1630, Father Athanasius 
Kircher was driven from his post at the University of Wiirzburg, 
finally settling in Rome in 1635, where he remained until his death 
in 1680. Kircher personified the insatiable curiosity characteristic 
of Baroque antiquarians. Like his other Catholic colleagues, he had 
no thought of writing a history, but he is important in the history 
of the literature we are considering, because of his influence on 
Printz a generation later. As an Egyptologist, he helped perpetuate 
the notion that the art of instrumental music was born on the banks 


of the Nile, or that the art in general was first “restored” in Egypt - 


5 Vol. Il, De organographia (1619) was published in 1929 as Bd. 13 of the Publ. 
der Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung, also in facsimile as the first Publikation der hist. 
Sektion des deutschen Orgelrats, ed. Gurlitt, Kassel, with the original illustrations. The 
facsimile was issued in connection with the post-war revival of the Baroque organ, a 
movement that has spread also to American organ-building. In the Nachwort of this 
edition, Praetorius is hailed as one of the “kiihnste Klangbaumeister aller Zeiten.” 
Vol. III, ed. by Ed. Bernouilli, was brought out in a revised edition in 1916 (Kahnt, 
Leipzig). This contains quantities of information about music and musicians of the 
author’s own day. 
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after the Flood; more solid musicological work was done in the 
realm of acoustics. Kircher may have cribbed his materials from 
Mersenne, as is sometimes alleged, but at any rate it was the former 
who became known in Germany, not the latter. In spite of the 
prostrate economic condition of Germany, Kircher’s works were 
translated from the Latin into cheap, abridged editions; the 
Musurgia universalis (1650) appeared in 1662, with the two vol- 
umes, of 1188 pages, reduced to one of 375 pages. The Phonurgia 
(1673) came out in German in 1684 under the title Neue Hall- 
und-Thon-Kunst; oder, Mechanische Gehaim-Verbindung der Kunst 
und der Natur, durch Stimme und Hall-Wissenschaft gestifftet. J. S. 
Bach is said to have been an admirer of Kircher’s work and may 
have derived from it some of his prodigious information on acoustics. 

The work of Printz can now be discussed, not as the “first” history 
of music, as has often been done, but as a culmination of Baroque 
research in historical musicology. The following phases of Baroque 


methods, already noted in the works discussed, appear in Printz’s 


Historische Beschreibung: 

1. The method of Calvisius is resumed, that of narration of 
musical events, “inventions” and contributions in chronological 
order. This is done at greater length, and more names and events 
are listed. 

2. The pluralistic view of origins, found in Calvisius, Praetorius, 
and Kircher, is accepted by Printz. Sacred music is of divine origin, 
but secular music is inspired and conditioned by nature. Printz even 
finds one origin of music in the ambition of patrons and composers 
to outdo each other, a theory of origins entirely overlooked in 19th- 
century arguments on the subject. These historians, if alive today, 
might be greatly amused at the earnest efforts that have been made 
to find “the origins of music” in one source, from “a single lofty 
point of view.” 

3. The concept of music for use is continued, as in the Syntagma. 
The term “unterschiedlicher Gebrauch” is prominent in the title. 

4. The belief in progress or gradual improvement in the art is 
even more pronounced than with Calvisius. Progress, for the latter, 
meant a process of accumulating invention, theory, composition, to 
which each hard-working genius mentioned had contributed his 
share until the art had reached its present perfection. But during 
the century notions of “‘progress” had come to mean more than that, 
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more than the mere development of possibilities. With Printz the 
word Fortgang implies that the art is still forging ahead (in spite 
of obstacles) towards constant betterment.‘ 

All this is summed up in the title: “Historical Description of 
the Noble Art of Vocal and Instrumental Music, in which the Origin 
and Invention of the same, its Progress and Improvement, its variety 
of Uses, wonderful Effects, numerous Enemies and most famous 
practitioners, from the beginning of the world to our own day, are 
told and presented as briefly as possible, with references to outstand- 
ing writers on the subject, all brought into order.” (Dresden, 1690, 
240 

Like Calvisius and Praetorius, Printz was a practical musician and 
a Lutheran. He had had musical employment at court and in church, 
but the increasing secularization of music is evident in Chapter 
XIV, on “Der Musik Endzweck und mancherley Gebrauch”; whereas 
three pages are devoted to sacred music, twenty-one (pp. 173-194) 
are given to secular uses of the art from the assuagement of grief to 
horse-ballet. 

Chapter XVI, on “the enemies of music”, is one of the most 
fascinating. All who do not love all kinds of music are ‘‘enemies”. 
There are three classes: 

1. Those who hate all kinds of music. Several figures in Roman 
and Turkish history are mentioned, also Francis I of France. The 
author adds that there are some still living, but that he need mention 
no names. 

2. Those who approve only certain kinds of music. Plato heads 
the list, together with the Lacedaemonians, who permitted no inno- 
vations, and Aristotle and other Athenians who did not like the 
aulos. Zwingli, who permitted no music in church, is included; also 
all those who do not like brass instruments. 

3- Those who despise hard-working Musikanten and bestow their 
favors and rewards only on virtuosi. God has not given equal ability | 
to every one, but music is impossible without the efforts of all 
musicians. The lowly ones should not be so exploited and so woe- 
fully underpaid. 

No History of Music since that of Printz has had such a chapter. 

6It was at this time that the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns came to a 


climax, and broader definitions of “progress” were put forth by Perrault, Fontenelle, 
Leibniz, and others. 
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Although no music historian could conceivably belong to the first 
group, there have been many, unfortunately, who could be placed in 
the second. Interests and prejudice have not only dictated the selection 
of the materials that are deemed “important”, but, in addition, some 
graded scale of value is provided. Most historians since Printz have 
tended to ignore the third group of enemies. Since the Baroque era 
very few histories have been dedicated to the Friends of Music, the 
patrons of the art, as old custom demanded. In a “democratic” desire 
to “free” the musician from “servitude”, the very important weighing 
of patronage on the one hand against exploitation on the other has 
been overlooked. 


II. THEOLOGY AND MUuSICOLOGY 


While the Lutheran musicologists, from Calvisius in 1600 to 
Printz in 1690, were writing histories from the practical musician’s 
point of view, old mediaeval notions of musicology still persisted in 
some quarters. As already indicated, the Lutheran tendency was to 
see ‘‘progress” in the continuing efforts of musical genius in suc- 
cessive generations. But no cosmology of progress had yet been 
formulated, and it was possible to use the word without any of the 
mystic reverence with which it was invested in the 19th century. 
The reigning cosmology was mediaeval theology, and even the most 
advanced thinkers of the 17th century were obliged to reconcile 
their new theories with their old beliefs. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in the work of Domenico Pietro Cerone, the Italian 
who wrote in Spanish, and of Pére Mersenne, the French Minorite 
priest. 

Cerone spent years in Spain, and published El Melopeo y Maestro 
in Naples in 1613.7 No record of his life after that date seems to 
have been found. His interests were primarily ethical and technical. 
Like Calvisius, he was interested in “precepts”, but not in the “nova 
et facillima”—rather the good old conservative precepts of discipline, 
temperance, and virtue. At the beginning of his work the use of the 
term Historia has nothing in common with that in which Calvisius 
employed the term. He admits the necessity of dwelling upon 

7 The work is in two large volumes. Vol. I is entitled Tractado de musica theorica y 
practica, in which Cerone is interested in what makes “un complido Cantante, y un 
perfecto Musico.” Vol. II is for composers, with “Avisos necessarios para mayor per- 


feccion de la Compostura.” For an article on Cerone, see Ruth Hannas, “Cerone, 
Philosopher and Teacher” in The Musical Quarterly for October, 1935. 
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“digressions, historias, fabulas y sentencias”, but has no intention 
of writing a history. For Cerone there is no connection whatever 
between “Ancient” music and “Modern” music since Guido. There 
is no persistence of Hebrew tradition, as for Praetorius, and no 
genealogical chain “from the beginning of the world to the present”, 
as for Calvisius. Ancient music had its inventors (Lib. II,Cap. XVII) , 
but they have nothing to do with “la nuestra musica” (ibid, ch. 
XVIII). Ancient music was simple, with no instruments, and had no 
“variedad de bozes—come agora se haze” (I, p. 239). Nature may 
have inspired their music, but not our modern art (Vol. I, p. 227). 
Cerone accepts the old legends of the music of the spheres and care- 
fully repeats the old reasons why we cannot hear it (Lib. II, Chapters 
XII and XIII), and he finds the three great “divisions” of music 
accepted by mediaeval theory (musica humana, mundana and instru- 
mentalis). His training in thinking in terms of hierarchies leads him 
to set up comparisons and definite scales of value that were ignored 
by the Lutherans. The ancients held music in better respect than 
the moderns (Lib. I, Cap. LIII) ; the Italians are better “professores” 
of music than the Spanish (ibid., Cap. LIII); and the heresies within 
the Church of God impede the development of the art (ibid., Cap. 
LXVII). In other words, music is divided into fixed categories 
that can only be compared, not connected. 

And yet, with all his conservatism in these fields, Cerone ranks 
as one of the great theorists of his day, especially in the field of vocal 
counterpoint. Book Twenty-one, in Vol. II, is devoted to instruments 
and their tuning (pp. 1037-72). 

The outstanding contributions of the other great Catholic the- 
orist, Pere Mersenne, date from the decade 1627-1637. In 1627 the 
first complete statement of his musical philosophies and researches 
appeared in a small volume entitled Traité de Harmonie univer- 
selle ou est contenu la Musique Théorique et pratique des Anciens 
et des Modernes, avec les causes de ses effets. Enrichi de raisons 
prises de la Philosophie, et des Mathématiques, par le Sieur de 
Sermes [nom de plume}, Paris, 1627.* 

8 This book is not to be confused with Mersenne’s greatest work, Harmonie uni- 
verselle, contenant la théorie et la pratique de la musique, 2 large folio volumes, Paris, 
1635, 1636. In these latter years Mersenne also published another folio volume, with 
the 12 Harmonicorum Libri. For a complete analysis of Mersenne’s ten works on 


theology, mathematics, philosophy and music, see Hellmut Ludwig, Marin Mersenne 
und seine Musiklehre, Halle, 1934. 
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Mersenne belongs, properly speaking, to the history of musical 
theory, and the musical world is indebted to him for researches in 
the realm of acoustics, musical intervals and tuning. But a study has 
yet to be made of the philosophical bases of his work and their 
influence upon music theory, musical science, and music education 
ever since. It might be shown, after thorough investigation, that 
Mersenne’s place in the musical sciences is comparable to that of 
his colleague, Descartes, in the physical sciences.® Suffice it to say 
here that the tenets of Cartesian dualism do seem to be manifest in 
the work of Mersenne, combined with persistent adherence to 
mediaeval theology. Just as Descartes distrusted sensory evidence, so 
also Mersenne condemned the sensual aspects of music. While the 
Lutheran scholars were practical musicians, in touch with and sym- 
pathetic to all uses of music, sacred and secular, Cerone and Mer- 
senne, not practical musicians at all (except that Cerone had partici- 
pated in choral singing), lived primarily in the realm of theory. 

Theology had its place for the Lutheran pioneers—so long as 
sacred music was under discussion—but for Cerone and Mersenne 
it was still the Queen of the Sciences, never to be left out of the 
picture for a moment. For Mersenne, Harmonie Universelle was 
completely dominated by the first “cause of its effects”, God him- 
self.2° 

Cerone and Mersenne were not interested in Protestant research 
into Old Testament chronology; for them all the phenomena of 
musical science were contained in a great Tri-unity, timeless as all 
creation. For example, in Mersenne, the three great genera of music, 
the diatonic, the chromatic, and the enharmonic, constituted a Tri- 
unity comparable to the Holy Trinity. 

The Father is represented by the diatonic because this genus, 
with its whole-steps and half-steps, includes the two other genera, 
. just as God contains within Himself the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
The Son parallels the chromatic genus; both represent beauty, equal- 
ity, and wisdom. Thus the Son and the chromatic genus proceed 
from the Father and the diatonic, respectively; the enharmonic pro- 

® After the publication of Mersenne’s treatises, Descartes also took up the subject 
of music, one among the many that excited his interest: his Compendium musicae 
appeared in 1650. (Concerning the relations between Descartes and Mersenne, see 
Arthur W. Locke, “Descartes and Seventeenth Century Music” in The Musical Quarterly 


for October, 1935.) 
10 See Hellmut Ludwig, op. cit., p. 5. 
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ceeds from the chromatic and diatonic just as the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father and Son. Beyond the Holy Ghost and the 
enharmonic no further development is possible.** 

Similar uses of analogy are found in Mersenne’s second book of 
the Traité. This is entitled “Des Paralléles de la musique.” Here he 
proposes to show the relationships that intervals bear to “rhythm, 
meter, and verse; also to colors, tastes, figures, geometrical forms, vir- 
tues, vices, sciences, the elements, the heavens, the planets and several 
other things.” 

In the parallels with poetry, the hexameter is comparable to the 
octave, because one has six feet and the other six whole steps, or 
twelve half-feet to the octave’s twelve half-steps. “The smallest meter, 
which has one and a half feet, corresponds to the smallest consonance, 
which has a tone and a half-tone” (the minor third). (Bk. I, 
Théoréme I, p. 311.) 

Similarly, consonances and dissonances are comparable to taste 
and colors. Black and white are dissonance and consonance, and 
chromatic intervals give colors. This analogy is still current and 
useful, but Mersenne finds that in taste, the fifth has a saveur grasse, 
the fourth a saveur salé, the major third a saveur astringente, and 
the minor third a taste that is “insipid”. (Bk. II, Théoréme II, p. 
316.) 

In astronomy, Mersenne follows Kepler, who found parallels 
between the interval ratios and the distances between the planets. 
Mersenne concludes that a “concert of the planets” would involve 
a spacing of distances between the planetary voices that go to make 
up the “music of the spheres”, or “world music”, as it was called 
during the Baroque era. Thus the bass would be assigned to Saturn 
and Jupiter; the Taille (tenor) to Mars; the Haute-contre (alto) 
to the Earth and Venus, the Dessus (soprano) to Mercury. 

Mersenne also found hierarchical analogies between the numerical 
ratios of intervals and the hierarchical stages of being in scholastic. 
philosophy. The lowest audible fundamental corresponded to the 
earth itself, the “ground’-tone, as the bass is still called. Living 

11 The passage summarized here is in Part I of the Traité, as cited, pp. 60-61. In 
modern parlance, the enharmonic scale would be a scale including certain divisions or 
bo tema than half-steps, unlike our modern chromatic scale, consisting entirely 


12 Kepler had published his Harmonices Mundi Libri V in Linz, Austria, only seven 
years before, in 1619. 
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beings are “higher” forms of life in the same sense that “higher” 
notes are represented by higher numbers.** Inaudible high notes, 
beyond the reach of computation, are comparable to the nine orders 
of invisible angels that surround the Holy Trinity. The twelve 
modes, as he says on his last page, are comparable to the twelve 
pearly gates of the Celestial City. In other words, all of the aesthetic 
beauty of mediaeval scholastic theory is bound up with the musical 
theory of Pére Mersenne. 

As for music, Mersenne’s basic principle is that there are two 
objects of study, the material and the formal. “Le son est le principal 
objet matériel” (Bk. I, Théoréme VII) and “Les raisons des sons 
les uns avec les autres, et la maniére de s’en servir aux chansons, 
et en toutes sortes de compositions, sont Vobjet formel de la 
musique” (ibid., Th. VIII). At the very beginning of the work he 
states that ““Music is a part of Mathematics, and consequently a 
science that shows the causes of its effects, the properties of tones 
and intervals (des sons), melodies (des chants), chords (des concerts) 
and everything connected with them.” 

Man and his use of music as communication are left out of the 
picture, just as surely as man and his senses were shut out of Car- 
tesian Nature. 


III. LuTHERAN AND CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO “GENERAL 
HIsToriEs OF Music” 


Summing up the foregoing pages, it appears that both schools 
of Baroque musicology have left permanent influences, for better or 
for worse, on modern music-historiography. The method of orderly 
chronological treatment and the interest in biography must be 
credited to German Lutheran scholars. The Catholic scholars were 
more interested in Tone than in Tonkunst; their researches did 
much for the scientific approach to acoustics, tuning, and interval- 
analysis. But since these matters were all bound up with the divine 
scheme of things, man as artist came in for very little consideration. 

The Lutherans found an honored place for music in and out 
of the sanctuary; but secular music had its origins in nature. Mer- 
senne, however, declared that even in playing a little piece on the lute 


18 Bk. II, Théoréme VIII, p. 381. For similar use of this analogy in Romantic 
Philosophy, see Schopenhauer’s “World as Will and Idea.” 
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one should be, as it were, in tune with the infinite, feeling oneself a 
part of the music of the universe, of which God is First and Final 
Cause. 

The Lutherans were interested in music as a direct vital means 
of communication of human affairs; music, in Mersenne’s scheme of 
things, could be connected with such or other affairs only by means 
of “paralléles” or analogies. For instance, in Praetorius, music and 
poetry are directly allied arts; but no such alliance is postulated in the 
analogies between meters and intervals. But, curiously enough, the 
Catholic use of analogy has come to be as important in modern his- 
tories of music as the Lutheran tools of chronology and biography. 
And, while the “microscope” of careful analysis is scientifically used 
by musicology, a new cosmic theology, that of Progress, or ‘‘Evolu- 
tion” is still used to explain “The General History of the Art of 
Music”. 

The pluralistic concepts of the early Lutheran pioneers have 
been forgotten in the nationalistic craze to find the origin of music 
among one’s own “race” or national group; in the Europocentric 
egoism that the art of music has “developed” from “primitive’’ arts, 
which may be as old and subtle as our own; or in the belief that the 
scale is a natural phenomenon, which has “evolved” according to 
“natural law’ demonstrable by mathematics; or that our superior 
“forms” and media—the sonata, symphony, modern harmony, and the 
orchestra—have “grown” out of older forms and media that are now as 
obsolete as other dead ancestors. 


“Inspired by the great doctrine of the nineteenth century, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, first formulated by biology, but immediately applied to all realms of 
knowledge, we read in events a continuous movement, a coherent growth, a vast 
and single process. For us, individual men and events sink into insignificance in 
comparison with the great drama of which they are only acts and actors.” 14 


That tallies with the quotation from Flint, at the beginning of 
this article. Both statements go to show that any attempt to get the 
“single lofty point of view” must use the theological language of 
doctrine @ la Mersenne. Perhaps today the need to become more 
tolerant of differences in an intolerant world, to enjoy differences 


14 Daniel Gregory Mason, “The Periods of Music-History”, in “Beethoven and His 
Forerunners”, New York, 1904. Reprinted in David Ewen, “From Bach to Stravinsky”, 
New York, 1931. (The above italics are Mr. Allen’s.—Ed.) 
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rather than to reject them as inferior, is more essential for us than 
the “single lofty point of view”. Instead of A History maybe we 
need Polyhistory; instead of the “historical evolution” of “great 
music”, maybe we need the “Historische Beschreibung” of many 
kinds of music, and a return to the concept of “Mancherley 


Gebrauch”. 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIAN MEXICO 


By RODNEY GALLOP 


ENERALLY speaking, Mexican arts are not the product of 
Spanish influence on an Indian foundation so much as of 
Indian influence on a Spanish foundation. In pre-Conquest times the 
arts, like every other manifestation of life, were subordinated to 
religion and put to almost exclusively ritual uses. It was this fact 
that led the Spaniards to destroy them utterly and wipe even their 
memory from men’s minds, a task they accomplished with astonish- 
ing efficiency, considering the number of forms artistic expression 
had taken. Most of all, music and dance seem to have been devoted 
to religious ends. The chroniclers of the Conquest, principally 
Sahagin and Torquemada are very perfunctory in their mentions 
of the music that accompanied the dances, although they describe 
these last more fully. Some dances were performed to an instru- 
mental accompaniment, others, including the Great Round Dance of 
Tenochtitlan, to the chanting of ancient poems and historical ballads, 
two singers intoning a verse and all responding in chorus. Good 
composers were much appreciated, and Netzahualcoyotl, the 15th- 
century King of Texcoco, instituted in his domains an Academy of 
Music, which was an all-powerful arbiter in the arts and sciences. 
Nevertheless, Torquemada makes it clear that this music was both 
rudimentary and monotonous, variety being apparently sought by 
raising the pitch and increasing the tempo as the dance went on “as 
one might change from a bass to an alto and from a grave dance to 
a lively contrapds.” The instruments on which an old Mexican could 
play included drums, trumpets, and flutes, which were “not very 
well tuned”, or he could whistle through small but very resonant 
bones. One of the drawings in the Florentine Codex that illustrates 
Sahaguin’s immortal work, shows two musicians, one playing a drum 
and the other a gourd rattle, with scrolls issuing from their mouths, 
clearly intended to represent song, like the words in a comic-strip 
drawing. 
Although the nature of Aztec court-music will never be definitely 
established, it is very doubtful whether the Indians were more a 
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natural singing-race then than they are today. Scarcely if ever does 
song seem to rise spontaneously to the lips of the Mexican Indian. 
The peasant ploughing his milpa or sowing it with the archaic coa 
(planting stick) , the woman busy with household tasks, these never 
seem to cheer themselves with song, although nothing would seem so 
to call for a vocal obbligato as the rhythmic clack-clack of the tortilla 
griddle-cake slapped from hand to hand. 

There is something in the soft, closed, abstract character of these 
Indians which it seems can never externalize itself in song. Long 
rides through the sierras, innumerable excursions to village fiestas 
among a dozen different tribes, have scarcely ever brought to my ears 
a tune, in the fashioning of which Europe clearly had no part. Just 
as music was the servant of religion in pre-Cortesian times, so today, 
as a general rule, true Indian music may be heard only in association 
with the survival of ancient pagan rites. These rites are hard to 
hear of, harder still to see, for they are infinitely rarer in Mexico 
than in the South-Western States of the U. S. A. The untamed tribes 
of the western Sierra Madre, such as the Yaquis, Seris, and Huicholes, 
who are closer akin to the hunting tribes of the American South- 
West than to the settled agricultural Indians of Southern Mexico, 
have preserved fragments of genuine indigenous song. Among the 
Otomis and Tepehuas of the tangled sierra where the States of 
Puebla, Hidalgo, and Veracruz meet, I have myself collected such 
songs, which will form the subject of a further article. Possibly, too, 
among some of the numerous and little studied tribes of Oaxaca and 
Chiapas similar discoveries may yet be made. So far, however, there 
is no sign of them. A friend of mine who has undertaken two long 
journeys through the Chinantec country in North-Eastern Oaxaca, 
where if anywhere one might have expected primitive music to sur- 
vive, found literally nothing but a single song, which might almost 
have come out of a French opéra comique of the 19th century: 


As a general rule, a country that has been colonized by the white 
races is musically a blend of European melody and native rhythm. 
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Negro spirituals and Cuban rumbas and sones are apt illustrations 
of this principle. To a certain degree this is true also of Mexico, with 
the difference that here the native tradition, never very strong, is 
more completely submerged in the European, and the result is a 
product of a less individual character, which it would not always be 
easy to identify outside its own environment. 

To judge from internal evidence, the period from the middle of 
the 17th century to the middle of the 19th, especially the second 
half of the 18th century, seems to have been that of the greatest 
European influence. This was a time when the decisive influence in 
Spanish music was Italian, and the vogue for all things Italian was 
carried from Spain to Mexico. For instance, the Jarabe Tapatio, a 
pair-dance that belonged originally to Guadalajara but has now been 
adopted all over the country as a national dance, has steps and tunes 
with a far more Italian than Spanish character. 

Gn the other hand, the influence of Spanish regional music is nil. 
If Cortes’ conquistadores and later comers from Spain brought to 
Mexico, as they must have, the Andalusian cante hondo, Galician 
muineira, Catalan sardana, and so on, these flowers of Peninsular 
folk-song took no root in the alien soil, but withered and died 
leaving no trace of their passage. 

It seems, therefore, to have been not the regional dialects of 
European music but its Hauptsprache, as crystallized out by the 
adoption of equal temperament, that has influenced Mexico, thus 
lending support to the gesunkenes Kulturgut theory in general, and 
in particular to my belief in the preponderant influence of instru- 
ments in the evoluiion of folk-song. 

A classical symmetry of form, a melodic line which in its later 
manifestations is clearly derived from a harmonic and particularly a 
tonic-dominant conception of song, these are the legacies of Euro- 
pean to Mexican music. Nowhere are they more in evidence than in 
the simple melodies, mostly executed to the playing of fiddle and 
drum, to which the little Indian girls, their dusky faces contrasting 
with their white dresses and blue ribbons, do the Danza de las 
Pastorcitas, or Shepherdesses’ Dance, at many a church fiesta. The 
two following examples collected at Ixcatepec and Xoxocotla in the 
State of Morelos, recall nothing so much as European country 
dances of the 18th century. 
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Equally European are their figures with “heys” and “longways for 
as many as will”, flowery hoops, and often enough a Maypole to end 
up with. 

Although some parts of it are unmistakably indigenous, as will 
appear later, the music for the first part of the Pascola Dance of the 
Yaqui Indians, performed on a fiddle and a harp, might well be the 
first subject of a Haydn fiddle sonata: 


As with the tunes so with the words. The ancient romance 
ballads of the Peninsula have surely reached their ultimate decline 
and fall in the doggerei verses, as thin and threadbare as the tunes to 
which they are sung, of the corridos in which the exploits of 1evo- 
lutionary heroes or the latest sordid crimes are sung by itinerant 
broadsheet pedlars. In his “Mexico and Its Heritage”, Mr. Ernest 
Gruening admirably captures in translation the spirit of one of these 
poverty-stricken originals: 


Ballad of Emiliano Zapata and Francisco I. Madero 


Hearken, educated public, to the song about our martyr, 
Verses telling you the story of Emiliano Zapata, 

Of his taking up of arms, and to fight then like a hero 
To defend the noble cause of Francisco I. Madero. 
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On the twentieth of November when the war blazed up in terror, 
Was Madero in San Luis and Zapata in his tierra; 

And Zapata helped Madero, helped him to achieve a victory, 
Feeling that the plans of each contained nothing contradictory. 


But no land was being given: “And if now Madero fail us, 

We'll fight on”, declared Zapata, “we the people of Morelos, 

We the suffering campesinos who have lived till now in squalor”, 
And he thereupon proclaimed revolt—the Plan of Villa Ayala. 


“And so on”, as Mr. Gruening says, “for many verses”. 

In the same way, four-line verses strung together with no logical 
connection fail completely to achieve the dramatic concision of the 
Spanish independent quatrains called coplas. They reflect rather the 
gay, debonair, and jaunty spirit of the cowboy, as illustrated in an 
example I collected from a mestizo from Michoacan: 


Con mujeres casadas no te vayas a With married women do not go 
meter; and meddle; 

Quién enamora casadas tres cosas He who makes love to other men’s 
ha de tener, wives needs three things, 

Buena fachada, pistolas— Good looks, a pistol— 

Y patas para correr. And legs to take him off. 


Neatly turned, too, is one that I heard in Guerrero, addressed to 
a rustic Lothario: 


Ayer me dijiste que hoy, Yesterday you said “today”, 
Hoy me dices que mafana, Today you say “tomorrow”, 
Y mafiana me diras And tomorrow you will tell me 
Que ya no te da la gana. That you no longer want to. 


Paradoxically enough, it is not in the rare songs of the Indians 
but in the frankly mestizo music of the half-breed charros and 
vaqueros that Mexican music achieves its most original expression. 
Here, in the cross-rhythms of the huapango or ranchero, in which 
2,3, and § are often combined, is a product that could be nothing 
else but Mexican. It is heard at its best in the execution of the 
so-called mariachi bands, which have spread from the state of Jalisco 
throughout the country. There are said to be several hundreds of 
them in the city of Guadalajara alone. The name, curiously enough, 
is derived from the French word mariage, the bands being always in 
particular demand at weddings and similar festivities. Each consists 
of some half a dozen men dressed in flamboyant Mexican costume, 
playing bowed and plucked stringed-instruments, with the occasional 
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addition of brass. Their playing has fire and lilt, which give it the 
stirring quality of all true folk-music. 


Perhaps the most striking confirmation of the fact that it is the 
art-music of Europe rather than its folk-music that has influenced 
Mexico is to be found in the very wide distribution of the violin 
which, rather than the guitar, is the favorite instrument not only of 
the great mass of the agricultural Indians of the South, whose contact 
with civilization has been long and continuous, but with those Indian 
tribes whose civilization has remained at a primitive and even semi- 
pagan stage. The Otomis on the central plateau and the Yaquis, 
Tarahumaras, and Huicholes in the Sierra Madre not only play the 
violin but actually make their own rustic examples of it. At the 
patronal feast of Santiago Temoaya in the State of Mexico a band 
composed of five remarkable types of pure-blooded Otomi executed 
simple tunes at the church door and even in the church, in honor 
of St. James the Apostle. Three of them played home-made violins, 
one marked the time with a big drum, while the last exactly fol- 
lowed the rhythmic pattern of the tunes on a small side-drum. 

I have mentioned the fiddle and harp of the Yaquis, and it was 
scarcely surprising to find Xenobio, a Huichole chief from the 
western fastnesses of the Sierra de Nayarit, exchanging his wand of 
office for a violin and, with accomplished double-stopping, scraping 
out a little tune reminiscent of a nursery rhyme. 

It is in percussion instruments, that we must seek today what has 
survived of the lost music of Montezuma. Drums continue to be 
made on unchanged pre-Cortesian models, and although most of the 
surviving originals have found their way into museums or private 
collections in Mexico or abroad, one or two are jealously guarded in 
Indian villages where, hidden through the year from curious eyes, 
they are brought out only for an occasional religious and semi-pagan 
fiesta. 

The first time that I saw the real old Indian drums was at 
Amecameca. This Aztec town at the foot of the twin volcanos ~ 
Iztaccihuatl and Popocatepetl is overhung by a steep hill, thick with 
ancient cypresses, a place of pilgrimage long before Cortes set foot 
in the New World. Today it is dedicated to the Sefior del Sacro 
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Monte, the Christ of the Sacred Hill, in whose honor a fiesta begins 
on the Sunday before Lent, lasting for a whole week. Climbing the 
hill on the first day of the festival, before the arrival of the feathered 
Apache dancers and the gaily clad “Moors and Christians”, I was 
rewarded with the sight and sound of a band in which the old instru- 
ments were incongruously mingled with the new. Beside a strident 
rustic clarinet and a side-drum were the two most characteristic pre- 
Cortesian instruments, a huehuetl and a couple of teponaztlis. 

Both these types of drum are cut from the log of a tree, the 
difference being that the one is vertical while the other is horizontal. 
Of the vertical huehuetl standing on three feet there used in olden 
times to be three kinds. When Montezuma’s subjects heard the simple 
deerskin-covered huehuetl they trouped out gladly from their homes 
to dance. The sound of the tlapanhuehuetl, covered with panther- 
skin, was familiar to them as a call to war, and when they heard the 
sinister throb of the great teohuehuetl, drum of the gods, they knew 
that human victims were being sacrificed. Cortes’s men had good — 
cause to know its dread sound. “As we were retreating’’, writes 
Bernal Diaz after one of the unsuccessful attacks that marked the 
siege of Tenochtitlan, “we heard the sound of trumpets from the 
great Cué ... and also a drum, a most dismal sound indeed it was, 
like an instrument of demons, and it resounded so that one could 
hear it two leagues off... . At that moment .. . they were offering the 
hearts of ten of our comrades and much blood to the idols.” 

The vertical huehuetl finds its counterpart in many countries, but 
the horizontal teponaztli is a drum of a more unusual type. It may 
best be described as a cross section of a log laid horizontally on the 
ground or on a stand and hollowed out from underneath. The upper 
circumference is cut through with an incision in the shape of an 
elongated capital H, thus leaving two tongues of wood which vibrate 
when struck. As the hollowing out is done in such a way that the two 
tongues are of different thicknesses they give out tones of different 
pitch, generally a fourth apart, and are played with drumsticks, some- 
times rubber-tipped, in the manner of kettle-drums. (See diagram.) 

Although one of the two teponaztlis at Amecameca was a genuine 
old instrument (the other being a more modern copy of it) it 
was not adorned with the carving found on many instruments used 
for Indian rituals. In this it differs from three other examples that I 
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Cross Section of Teponaztli 


Sideways Endways 


have found still in use in Indian villages. I was, for instance, the first 
outsider to get a sight of the drum that Jacques Soustelle tried in 
vain to see in the Matlalzinca village of San Juan Acingo (State of 
Mexico) as reported in his “Mexique: Terre Indienne’’. Carved in 
the shape of a wolf or some such animal, with the head and legs in 
the round, it is kept in the church and brought out only on the 
Patron Saint’s Day when it is played in the church. Ribbons, blue 
and green, are tied round its neck, and like a dog it is held the whole 
time on a lead of string. 

The Indians believe that this drum is the “child” of another and 
larger one which took flight, apparently of its own volition, from 
San Juan Acingo, and reappeared at the well-known pyramid of 
Tepoztlan (State of Morelos) . This teponaztli I was lucky enough to 
see in rather curious circumstances. 

One Trinity Sunday we were eating a picnic lunch by the Tepoz- 
teco pyramid, which crowns a pinnacle of rock 1500 feet sheer above 
Tepoztlan, when there floated up to us from below the monotonous 
tom-tom beat of the teponaztli. I had already visited the pueblo more 
than once in the hope of seeing the instrument, but without success, 
for it is jealously hidden away and appears on only three occasions 
in the year, of which this was one. On Trinity Sunday it is brought 
out from its hiding-place and played on the roof of the church of 
La Santisima Trinidad. We hastened down to the village, and there 
followed an exasperating game of hide-and-seek. When we reached 
the pueblo lying at the foot of a huge amphitheater of rocks, the 
drum was neither to be seen nor heard. It might be played again 
towards nightfall, people told us. Yet we had scarcely left the church 
for five minutes when its sinister throb echoed once more through 
the valley. This time on our return we found the door at the foot 
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of the belfry steps firmly locked. No one could go up without special 
permission from the Mayordomo of the fiesta, who, of course, was 
nowhere to be found. It took us two hours to run him to earth, 
secure his assent, and bring him back to the church. Then, of course, 
the drum had vanished again, and it was only after half an hour of 
whispered conclave behind the locked door of the sacristy between 
those responsible for its safe-keeping that it was once more taken up 
to the roof and we were able to hear it at close quarters, study its 
carving, and take the photograph facing page 216. The people say 
that the figure that is carved on it, dancing and shaking a gourd- 
rattle, is none other than Tepoztecatl, the mythical monarch of 
Tepoztlan, half king, half god, whose statue was thrown down from 
the pyramid by the Spaniards, and that he bequeathed it to his 
people on his death. Archaeologists, however, have established 
beyond doubt its identity with Xochipilli, god of song, dance, 
and festivity. 

Xochipilli is also linked with another teponaztli, which I saw at 
Xico (Villa Juarez) in the Sierra de Puebla and which is carved in 
the shape of a monkey with ear-plugs and eyes which, once of gold, 
have now been replaced by earthenware. This drum is kept with 
great secrecy in a hut by an Aztec Indian whom I more than half 
suspect of being a brujo (sorcerer). Like that of San Juan Acingo 
it makes an annual public appearance on St. John’s Day at an 
obsolescent pagan festival held at a place called the Tower of 
Xochipilli, where the ruins of an early colonial chapel crown a grass- 
grown knoll that was probably once a pyramid. On this occasion an 
Aztec hymn is chanted, of which I was able to transcribe the words: 


Xochipile, Xochipile, Chimalli xochitl ticuicas. 
Nochan, nochan, Ac xeon tenamas (?) 
Otihualla capitan. Chimeco, chimeco. 


The text is so incomplete and corrupt that even those who chant it 


have no clear idea of its sense, but the first four lines appear to mean: | 


Xochipile, Xochipile, Of shields and flowers thou wilt sing. 
To my house, to my house, 
Thou art come, O Captain, 


The last two lines cannot be construed by Aztec scholars, but accord- 
ing to the guardian of the drum they bear some relation to fighting 
with the Indians of Tlaxcala. It is curious in this connection that 
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according to a tradition in the village there were once two tepo- 
naztlis, of which one, like that of San Juan Acingo, took wings and 
flew away, this one, however, alighting at Tlaxcala. 

Before allowing me to photograph it the guardian placed the 
drum, together with its brocade cloth and the wooden support, 
carved with a serpent, on which it stands, on his little household 
altar, muttering a brief incantation to it, of which we caught only 
the words: ‘We respect you greatly.” 

There is a suspicion of idolatry in the reverence paid to the 
drums of San Juan Acingo, Tepoztlan, and Xico, which comes out 
even more strongly in other parts of the Sierras of Puebla and 
Hidalgo. For instance, the principal sorcerer of the Aztec village of 
Xolotla near Pahuatlan is the custodian of a teponaztli that is clothed 
in a little garment and is called by the human name of Tlalticpactli, 
meaning “The Earth”. 

When the priest’s back is turned this drum is sometimes smuggled 
into the village church and hidden behind the altar. During cere- 
monies it furnishes a percussive accompaniment to melodies played 
on the fiddle and guitar, of which the following are two examples: 


My informant, a mestizo who has lived in the village all his life, 
has only once seen this drum, and no outsider has ever set eyes upon 
it. Santa Catarina, too, has a secret drum that no one has yet seen, 
although here again I was able to obtain two of the tunes that are 
accompanied during ceremonies by an instrument concealed from 
the foreigner: 
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At Otomi San Pablito I was more fortunate, but the hidden 
drums, which I was the first non-Indian ever to see, and the ritual 
songs I heard sung to its accompaniment belong to a further article, 


As a general rule the huehuetl is easier to see than the teponaztli. 
It is played, for instance, at most fiestas round Cholula, once a 
favorite place of Aztec pilgrimage, and it will always be associated in 
my mind with neighboring Huejotzingo, where it figures in the 
astonishing Carnival celebrated every year on Shrove Tuesday. 

Anything from five hundred to a thousand Indians take part in 
the fiesta, masked and clothed in the manner of one or another of 
the half-dozen comparsas or groups that tradition dictates. There are 
Apache Indians with their masks or faces daubed with war-paint, 
wearing feather head-dresses and skirts; Zouaves from the period of 
French intervention in the ’sixties of the last century, their masks, 
a delicious caricature of Gallic features, contrasting in their white- 
ness with the brown hands of the wearers; Zapadores or Sappers in 
bearded masks crowned by enormous bearskins; Zacapoaxtla Indians 
from the Sierra de Puebla, whose uniform for some obscure reason 
consists of skirted tunics in black, white, and green, slit up the sides 
and cut short at the knee to reveal frilly white drawers; and Serrano 
Indians in battered hats and rough hairy masks. All these take part 
in an elaborate pantomime, the stage of which is the whole village. 
Its central incidents are a raid by the celebrated bandit Agustin 
Lorenzo on a mule train on its way to Veracruz and his elopement 
with a beautiful lady, played by a man, who is lowered down to him 
from a balcony. This plot is punctuated with innumerable combats 
between the French and Mexican armies, but in the afternoon all 
the forces unite to surround the bandit in his lair, and to a deafen- 
ing discharge of muzzle-loaders his hut goes up in flames. 

Several of the groups have their own music, the huehuetl drum 
and clarinet being those of the Apaches. One theme, punctuated by 
shots, rings through Huejotzingo the whole day like a Leitmotiv of 
the fiesta: 
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Another, though undistinguished in itself, is of interest in that it is 
a close variant of Ex. 7: 


The huehuetl, but not—so far as I am aware—the teponaztli, is 
known to the Huicholes of Nayarit; further north in the Sierra 
Madre different, and even stranger, percussion instruments make 
their appearance. When I was fortunate enough to see the Yaqui 
Deer Dance it was accompanied by three musicians, squatting on the 
ground in a row, before whom the chief dancer performed with a 
tiny stuffed deer’s head fastened on top of his own. Of these musi- 
cians two had inverted gourd bowls standing in front of them, which 
served to add resonance to a smooth stick, drawn rhythmically across 
a notched stick. The third drummed with a deep, hollow sound on 
a similar gourd, inverted in a bowl of water. Above this rose a long, 
monotonous chant in the Yaqui tongue, half-heard through the din 
of the percussion. 

For the later stages of their Pascola dance the Yaquis discarded 
the fiddle and harp mentioned earlier in this article, which were 
superseded by a pipe-and-taborer with a long rustic pipe and a round, 
shallow drum of tom-tom type. Squatting cross-legged the player 
steadied the drum vertically on the ground with his left hand, with 
which he also played the pipe, while with his right hand he wielded 
a little drumstick. The drum has a small air-vent in the frame and 
has to be tuned to the right pitch by being warmed over a char- 
coal brazier. 

The list of pre-Cortesian percussion instruments is completed by 
various forms of rattle, which are shaken by the dancers themselves 
rather than by their accompanying musicians. The Yaqui deer 
dancer, for instance, carries a reddish gourd, filled with little stones, 
mounted on a small stick. Round his waist he wears a belt hung 
with either deer hoofs or little bells, which contribute their share 
to the orchestration of the dance, and round his legs are bound 
strings of tenabaris, cocoons filled with sand, which rustle dryly to 
the rhythm of his movements and recall the bell-pads worn by 
English Morris dancers as well as similar trappings worn by the 
dancers of Malekula in the South Seas and by the aborigines of 
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Australia. The Pascola Dancer, whose belt is strung with little bells, 
wields a kind of sistrum, a wooden frame with metal disks hung on 
nails. Long sistra of this sort with three or four openings, each with 
its resonant metal disks, are carried by the Aztec Sonajero dancers 
of Tuxpan in Southern Jalisco, whose use of them is rather like 
that of the staves in Spanish Stick dances. The following examples 
are two of the tunes played for this dance by two musicians each 
with a pipe and a little round tabor: 


Pre-Cortesian wind instruments were probably few and primitive 
(one recalls Torquemada’s description of them as “not very well 
tuned’’). Earthenware flutes and pipes are found by archaeologists 
from time to time, as are also bones perforated in such a way as to 
allow a few doleful strains to be drawn from them. If wood was used 
for instruments these have perished, and, while the pipe or clarinet 
must be recognized in principle as a pre-Cortesian instrument, it has 
been so modified by European influences that its design now owes 
more to the latter than to the former. The combination of pipe and 
drum was no doubt known to the Indians as it is to Europeans, but 
the tambor y chirimia used in many parts of Mexico today resemble 
the mediaeval European pipe and tabor rather than the probably 
indigenous Yaqui instruments, and there is seldom anything spe- 
cifically Indian in the tunes. The pipe is the familiar European one 
with two holes on top and one underneath so that it can easily be 
played with one hand. The tabor varies from a circular tambourin 
at Tuxpan to a child’s toy drum at Papantla (State of Veracruz). 
Used primarily if not exclusively to accompany Indian dances, the 
pipe and tabor are associated in my mind with many unforgettable 
spectacles, especially in the Sierra de Puebla, that tangled mass of 
mountain and valley that forms the transition between the high 
central tableland and the Gulf coast north of Veracruz. 

It was, for instance, the only accompaniment of the Dance of 
the Quetzals at Cuetzalan, with their pointed head-dresses sur- 
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mounted by crests like Catherine wheels a yard in diameter; and of 
the Acatlachque or Reed-Throwing Dance of Santa Catarina. Here 
there were about a dozen men and youths clad in scarlet and white 
with pointed head-dresses ending in paper streamers, and a little 
boy dressed as a girl playing the réle, borrowed perhaps from the 
Dance of the Conquest, of Malinche, Cortes’ Indian mistress and 
interpreter. In his hands he held a bandanna handkerchief, a gourd 
bowl, and a silver articulated snake. The dancers carried bunches of 
ten or a dozen bamboos, adorned with colored feathers and lightly 
strung together with slip knots, the purpose of which only later 
became apparent. First they danced in a row facing the church door, 
alternately adwancing and retreating, and occasionally making a little 
genuflection followed by a right-about turn. This concession to 
Christianity completed, they formed a circle round Malinche, and it 
was to “her” and the silver snake, emblem of the old rain-gods, that 
they danced and addressed their genuflections. After this came a 
figure in which they danced out of their places by ones and twos and 
circled round the little Man-Woman. Finally, two of them fetched 
a sort of wooden stretcher on which they hoisted the dancing 
Malinche. Then, each in his turn, they dexterously threw out their 
bundles of bamboos so that these extended like telescopic fishing- 
rods and formed a sort of crown or arbor over the central figure. 
Of the significance of their rite they have not conserved the slightest 
notion, but it must almost certainly be bound up with the fact that 
the great fifty-two year cycles of the Indian religious calendar were 
called “‘sheafs” or “bundles” and were represented hieroglyphically 
by a quantity of reeds bound together by a string. 

Most unforgettably, however, is the pipe and tabor linked in my 
mind with the astonishing Juego de los Voladores, or Flying Game, 
of the Otomis and Totonacs. A tall stripped tree-trunk, anything 
from 60 to over 100 feet high, is planted firmly in a hole dug in the 
churchyard or village square. On top of it is set a revolving wooden 
cap, varying in different localities from nine inches to two feet in 
diameter. Suspended from this by ropes is a flimsy square or hex- 
agonal frame. At Pahuatldn six Otomi Indians dressed in scarlet and 
white climbed the pole with the aid of a liana rope twined round it 
and ensconced themselves on the six sides of the frame. There were 
four dancers armed with gourd rattles, a man dressed as a woman, 
representing Malinche, and a pipe-and-taborer. To the playing of 
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this last each took it in turn to climb on to the narrow platform 
provided by the top of the cap and to dance on it with characteris- 
tically Indian stamping and leaping. 

Then came the flight, the most thrilling part of the performance. 
Long ropes had been coiled round the top of the mast just below 
the cap. Carrying the ends out over the frame the six flyers fastened 
them round their waists. Then, climbing out over the frame, at a 
given signal they flung themselves backwards into space. Their 
weight on the ropes caused these to uncoil, and this in turn set the 
cap and frame rotating so that the flyers, head downwards and 
clasping the ropes with their feet, were carried round in ever widen- 
ing circles. Most marvellous of all, the musician in this most perilous 
position never ceased the thin skirl of his pipe and the rhythmic 
tapping of his little drum, until, a few feet above the ground, he and 
the rest righted themselves and landed smoothly on the dusty earth. 

Among the Totonacs, the performance differs slightly, and the 
réle of the musician is if possible even more perilous. At Papantla, 
where I saw the performance on the day of Corpus Christi, five men 
ascended the pole, four settling themselves in the square frame and 
the fifth, the musician, climbing forthwith on to the cap, just a foot 
in diameter. Here he both danced and played at the same time, while 
every moment I expected him to fall headlong to the ground, as 
indeed some of his colleagues have been known to do. Further, when 
he had finished and the four men in the frame launched out into 
space and flew to the ground as at Pahuatlan, he remained sitting on 
the spinning cap, bending backwards till his head was on a level 
with his feet and indomitably playing his instruments to the last. 
People in the crowd told me that the man to fill this rdle is chosen 
a year beforehand and that during this year he is granted his every 
wish or whim by the community. Few musicians who can imagine 
themselves facing a similar ordeal would deny that he deserves it. 

At Papantla I had no opportunity to take notes of the music 
played during the dance and flight, although its general character 
appeared similar to that of Pahuatlan. At this last there were sixteen 
different tunes, four for Malinche’s dance and two each for each of 
the others, including the musician himself who hands his instru- 
ments over to a companion to play when his turn comes. The 
remaining two serve for the descent. The two following examples 
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CURRENT CHRONICLE 
BUSONI IN HIS LETTERS 
By PAUL ROSENFELD 


T is doubtful whether in a true sense Ferruccio Busoni’s “day” 

is gone. Wide as were his activities and influence as interpreter, 
editor, and thinker during his lifetime, the period of the full realiza- 
tion of his creative and prophetic force would actually appear to 
be the near future. The foundation and wakefulness of the Busoni 
Society in Philadelphia, which already has presented concerts of his 
music and is planning others, and the reimpression of “A New 
Aesthetic of Music”; the publication on the part of The Friends of 
Recorded Music of Michael Zadora’s sensitive recordings of the 
pianoforte sonatinas In Diem Nativitatis Christi and Ad Usum 
Infantis; the B. B. C.’s recent broadcast of Arlecchino; and the ap- 
pearance of Rosamond Ley’s English translation of a selection of 
Busoni’s scintillant letters to his wife*—all these apparently scattered 
events point to a swelling interest in the man and are indicative 
of his coming glory. 

But our inference of his impending fame rests on even more 
solid grounds. One of them is the circumstance that Busoni was 
the composer of a number of pieces whose high quality is slowly 
being recognized. We have particularly in mind such works as the 
Toccata and the Fantasia Contrapuntistica. They are thoroughly 
crystallized music, sustaining in a manner their own and, with an 
individual nuance, the tradition of monumental piano-music upheld 
by César Franck and members of his school. ‘Energy’, to borrow 
words of the late Paul Bekker’s, “has been compressed to a high de- 
gree of intensity in their forms.” And they and the other later and 
representative pieces of Busoni’s, such as the “Indian Fantasy”, the 
touching sonatinas, and the pellucid, moving “Indian Diary”, 
are compositions eloquent not so much with the emotional signif- 
icance as with the essential qualities of instrumental tones. Music 
for those who wish to gather the personal emotions of composers, 
or expect Wagnerian inundations of the art, or yearn for erotic ex- 


* New York: Longmans Green and Co. 319 pgs. $6. 
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perience, these chaste pieces most certainly are not. They are the 
obverse of everything romantic, conforming as they do to Busoni’s 
principle of objectivity and his belief that “eroticism is not a subject 
for art and entirely one of life’s concerns”. Indeed, they are music 
only for those who crave grandeur of structure, clear-cut contours 
and limpid forms, exquisiteness of detail, the long and nervous line 
and constant rhythmic invention; and expect a background of rich 
musical culture in their composers. Above all, they are music for 
those who enjoy projecting their minds into the musical objects 
presented to them. To such, Busoni’s best compositions will reveal 
a wonderful purity and impart unforgettable experience—in Busoni’s 
own words, “not human concerns but human sensations”: in in- 
stances feelings of irony; in others feelings of human sorrow; in still 
others those of nobility; and most frequently a god-like serenity. 
Like some of the greatest, this modern music “stands up to life’. 

Another of the grounds for our feeling of Busoni’s coming fame 
is the circumstance that practically all his later, representative com- 
positions magnificently embody the principle and tendency most 
prevalent in the actual high musical world. This is the aesthetic 
which gradually is imposing itself on musicians, critics, and the pub- 
lic the world over: the aesthetic of the later Stravinsky and the 
later Schoenberg and of Hindemith, Copland, and a good number 
of younger musical artists. It is the principle and tendency that 
Busoni himself dubbed “the young-classical” and defined as “the 
mastery, the clarification and the exploitation of the acquisitions of 
all past experiments and their transference to firm and lovely forms 
~and the definite relinquishment of the thematic and the resump- 
tion of melody, not in the sense of an acceptable motive but as the 
mistress of all moods, all emotions, the bearer of the idea and the 
mother of harmony: in fine, the most highly developed though by 
no means the most complicated polyphony.” Not the dynamism of 
modulation, color and harmonic expansion, but melody and the 
technique of thematic development predominate in his crystalline, 
concentrated patterns. Thus it may be thought that present condi- 
tions are smoothing the way for their eventual wide renown. 

A third reason for our “hunch” lies in the circumstance that 
Busoni not only clarified and promoted the new tendency, but was 
one of its main fountain-heads, since he gave the modern world, 
through his interpretation of Bach, both as pianist and editor, an over- 
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whelming demonstration of what contrapuntal music was and what 
it might be. Many of the strictures against Busoni’s Bach-arrange- 
ments must be allowed: the censure of his concert-ending to the 
“Goldberg Variations” certainly is most justifiable. Yet it must be 
recognized that before him Bach’s music was pretty generally con- 
sidered a kind of musical mathematics, and that only through Bu- 
soni have we comprehended the truth that warm, tender, sensuous 
experience underlies almost every note of the great cantor’s. Thus 
Busoni remains one of the principal creditors of the praise which 
is certain to be the musicians’ who helped generate the young- 
classical aesthetic and raised our taste to a level it has not occupied 
for over a hundred years. That the dominance of the young-classical 
aesthetic does constitute superior taste is attested by the facts that 
the linear and contrapuntal forms are the most structural and con- 
tinuous ones, and that formal and architectonic relations are more 
expressive than any consciously expressive music even can be of what 
is most important in all art. This is the artist’s non-conscious mean- 
ing. To be sure, the possibility that, without Busoni’s lyrical Bach, 
the musical world might nonetheless have attained its present level of 
discernment and appreciation of the prime constituents of musical 
excellence, is not lightly to be overlooked. The impetus of the 
cultural curve is hidden from us. And Reger and Mahler and, to 
an extent, Strauss himself distinctly helped elevate our taste. Still, 
it does seem improbable that the elevation could have occurred as 
rapidly as it did, had there not occurred the phenomenon popularly 
known as the Mr. Bach-Busoni. 

For in this man the world possessed another of the born artists 
and aristocrats who, naturally susceptible to truth, nobility, sim- 
plicity, order and goodness, throughout their lives spontaneously, 
joyously and infectiously develop their faculties of discernment and 
appreciation. One perceives both the natural equipment and the 
restless process of expansion and education in the volume of selec- 
tions from the eight-hundred-odd letters that Busoni wrote to his 
wife during his continental, English, and American tours from 1895 
to 1923, letters which Rosamond Ley has capitally translated. In- 
deed, it is the volume’s revelation of this equipment and process of 
growth that make its brilliant accounts of musical conditions, per- 
sonalities and experiences most moving as well as fascinating read- 
ing. The obverse of the ordinary virtuoso—according to Busoni, “‘a 
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man who spends the best part of his life in foreign parts waiting 
for concerts to take place’”’—speaks in these quick, generally trench- 
antly and oftentimes wittily expressive documents. The temperature 
of creative energy prevails in them: the glow and sparkle of ever- 
fresh interests and enthusiasms, of constant bright mental activity, 
preoccupation with works in progress and questions of art and 
life and ever-widening horizons. This individual—and he is travelling 
about playing the Brahms-Paganini Variations and the “Hammer- 
klavier” Sonata—to begin with, is a man of culture who reads 
books. From London during his first visit in 1897 he writes, “Three 
days ago I saw for the first time a really worthy monumental 
edition of Don Quixote: print, paper and binding splendid, price 
2400 marks. Well, I shall never possess it—for if I had as much as 
2400 marks to spend on books I should buy myself a little library.” 
And later letters are strewn with shrewd criticisms of works by 
Hauptmann, Strindberg, Stevenson, and detailed reports of intelli- 
gent conversations with d’Annunzio, Shaw, Vollmoeller, and other 
literary artists. Meanwhile, he is constantly on the lookout for Liszt 
editions for his own projected complete critical edition, and emits 
small shouts when unknown works by the master fall into his hands. 
From 1898 onwards, another interest makes itself felt. To his wife 
he rejoices, “I found—chorals by J. S. Bach, edited by Philipp 
Emanuel, original edition, some glorious pieces among them, and 
the models of his Choralvorspiele printed in 1784!” Besides, this 
indefatigable student is a natural humorist: one catches the comic 
exuberance of Arlecchino in such remarks as, “During the night I 
could not get free from a certain two-part imitation. I turned round 
in bed hoping the passage might appear in the inversion, but it 
remained obstinate”; and ‘Mahler has promised to come—but it 
will be difficult to agree about the program. The Third [Symphony] 
which he would like to do requires women’s and boys’ choirs, alto 
solo and the passengers from Noah’s ark. As I have neither alto, 
tenor nor bass hippopotami, nor chromatic snakes, nor pedal birds- 
of-paradise—we must wait and see!” 

And throughout we find indications of an ever-growing musical 
discernment and education. Busoni, as is well known, commenced 
composing under the aegis of Brahms. But by 1910 he was finding 
“the importance given to the Brahms Violin Concerto—exag- 
gerated. In the first place, the piece is stolen from Beethoven (what 
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J call stolen) : and secondly, although it has the appearance of big- 
ness, is patched together of small bits.” ““The [Third] Symphony of 
Brahms made an unhappy impression on me: it is a ghost of the 
Leipzig school. (And it is not so long ago that I heard the very 
first performance of this symphony in Vienna. At that time people 
felt as if they were standing before a sphinx.)” Elsewhere, he adds 
“What harm a rat-hole like Leipzig can do!” Wagner, meanwhile, 
fares little better. “Yesterday I went to the Walkiire. What a dis. 
appointment it was, to hear this work again after many years. There 
are only about four motives in the whole piece and three effective 
endings to acts.” He returns to the drama and confesses, ‘“What I 
heard of Wagner’s yesterday sounded horrible to me. I could not 
wait for the beautiful ending which reconciles one to the whole— 
The senseless movements and the nonsensical immovableness; the 
orchestration which at times says too much and then too little, drove 
me out before Wotan began to take leave.” Later, he renders jus- 
tice to Wagner: “It can be said that Wagner was the first to recognize 
melody as the supreme law, not only theoretically. But,” he adds, 
“Wagner was—material; and immaterialism is the true being of 
music.” In one place he sums up his development: “I got beyond 
Schumann and Mendelssohn first of all. Liszt I misunderstood at 
first, then adored, and then quietly admired. I was antagonistic to 
Wagner, then astonished by him, and then the Latin in me turned 
against him. Berlioz amazed me; and then I learned to distinguish 
between good and bad Beethoven, which is a most difficult thing to 
do.—Finally my soul was attracted by the old Italian opera writers— 
and all during those twenty years the score of Figaro has remained 
unchanged in my estimation, like a lighthouse in surging seas.” 
Simultaneously his integrity was operating against his perform- 
ance of works whose inferiority had become evident to him. As early 
as 1900 he declares: ‘““The Tchaikovsky Concerto is over and went 
excellently; but—once and never again! I felt as if I had on a new 
pair of boots; they looked elegant but I was glad to take them off.” 
What was working round in him was the artist’s morality; and 
eventually the inner check became indomitable. He wrote, ‘‘As soon 
as I make the aim of anything a profitable one, from the moment 
it begins to be a practical advantage to do it, something in me begins 
to bleed and a kind of disablement overtakes me.” At the same time, 
his demands upon himself steadily increased. Stimulated by Middel- 
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schulte and Ziehn in Chicago, he recommenced the study of counter- 
point. Again and again during those years his letters echoed a 
phrase of H. G. Wells’ which had mightily impressed him—“Most 
of the good men we know are not doing the best work of their 
gifts: nearly all are a little adapted, most of them shockingly adapted, 
to some second-best use.” Gradually his concentration and loftiness 
of purpose began to make the musical world appear lukewarm and 
incomprehensible to him. He cries: “I can no longer understand this 
form of ‘art for art’s sake’ which makes the mastery of the instru- 
ment with the cheapest possible effect its sole aim,” and “I have 
made the painful discovery that nobody loves and feels music. Some 
practise it as a trade, some as time-beaters and some for vanity.” 
He was pretty much alone with his own spirit, in a solitude broken 
chiefly by his beloved wife. ‘““Why strive?” he grimly asks. Then, as 
if in consciousness of his own profound impulse and in perfect assent 
to that which fundamentally was himself, he replies, “Because one 
cannot do otherwise.” 

In the last years, he worked in his hotel-rooms at improvised 
tables. They consisted of suit-cases placed across chairs; and, on 
music-paper laid on the leather surfaces, he set down the notes of his 
noble compositions. We close the book, with our mind’s eye seeing 
him sitting there working out his mature and epoch-making con- 
ceptions: one of the latter-day heroes of musical art. 
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1939- 


Korson, GEORGE 


Minstrels of the mine patch. Songs and 
stories of the anthracite industry. xii, 
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$32 p, 8°. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 


LANGLEY, HUBERT 
Doctor Arne. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 


Lem™er, Kart & WALTER GIESEKING 
Rhythmics, dynamics, pedal and other 
problems of piano playing. English 
translation by Frederick C. Rauser. 64 p, 
8°. Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co., 
1938. 


Lirar, SERGE 
Ballet traditional tc modern. Translated 
by Cyril W. Beaumont. goz p, 8°. Lon- 
don: Putnam. 


LucERO-WHITE, AURORA 
Folk-dances of the Spanish-Colonials of 
New Mexico. Music transcribed by 
Eunice Hauskins, patterns and descrip- 
tions of dances by Helene Mareau. 46 p, 
4°. Santa Fe: The Author, 1937 (i.e. 
1938) . 

McDow.ELL, Lucien L. & LASSITER 

McDowELL 

Folk dances of Tennessee. Old play 
party games of the Caney Fork Valley. 
79 p, 4°. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1938. 


McKINLEY, CARL 
Harmonic relations. A practical text- 
book for the study of harmony. Book II. 
78 p, 4°. Boston: New England Con- 
servatory of Music, 1938. 


McWILLIAM, I. M. 
Steps towards good chanting. 55 p. Lon- 
don: Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. 


MAGRIEL, PAUL Davip 
A bibliography of dancing. A list of 
books and articles on the dance and re- 
lated subjects. First supplement, 1936- 
1937- 41 p, 8°. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1938. 


MILTON, JOHN 
The mask of Comus. The poem, orig- 
inally called ‘A mask presented at Lud- 
low Castle, 1634, &c.’, edited by E. H. 
Visiak. The airs of the five songs re- 
printed from the composer’s autograph 
manuscript edited by Hubert J. Foss. 


With a foreword by the Earl of Elles- 
mere. Ornamented by M. R. H. Farrar, 
xxiv, 44 p, 4°. Bloomsbury (London) ; 
The Nonesuch Press, 1937. 


Moran, W. 
Church music for the whole church, 
xiv, 266 p, 8°. Lakeland, Fla.: The 
Church Press, 1938. 


THE New oF Music 

Publications of the New Friends of Mu- 
sic. Johann Sebastian Bach: The six 
Brandenburg concertos. Ludwig van 
Beethoven: The sixteen string quartets 
and “Grosse Fuge.” (Program book 1938- 
1939. Volume 1) 53 p, 8°. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 

Publications of the New Friends of Mu- 
sic. Franz Josef Haydn: String quartets, 
Johann Sebastian Bach: “Ouvertures” or 
Orchestral suites, Cantatas numbers 
fifty-four and eighty-two, Sonatas for 
various instruments. (Program book 
1938-1939. Volume IT) x, 46 p, 8°. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 


NICHOLSON, EpwarpD Max & Lupwic 
More songs of wild birds. Illustrated 
from photographs by Oliver G. Pike and 
others. With gramophone records. viii, 
104 p, 8°. London: !i. F. & G. Witherby, 
Ltd., 1937. [Three records] 


OLDMAN, CECIL BERNARD 
Collecting musical first editions. (As- 
pects of book collecting) 32 p, 8°. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1938. 


On Gornc To COLLEGE. A symposium. 298 
p,» 8°. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. [Contains “Music”, by R. D. 
Welch | 


Opera CavaLcabE. The story of the Met- 
ropolitan. 68 p, 4°. New York: The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., 1938. 


PLANTA, P. V. 
How to make music on the harmonica. 
109 p, 8°. New York: Leisure League of 
America, 1939. 


Popotsky, EDWARD 
The doctor prescribes music. The in- 
fluence of music on health and person- 
ality. 134 p, 8°. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1939. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
founded May 29, 1874 (incorporated 
1904) , for the investigation and discus- 
sion of subjects connected with the art 
and science of music. Sixty-fourth ses- 
sion, 1937-1938. xv, 129 p, 8°. Leeds: 
Whitehead & Miller, Ltd., 1938. 


Reeves, AUBREY 
Studies in vocal score-reading. 2 vol. 

A REPORT ON PUBLICATION AND RESEARCH 
IN MUSICOLOGY AND ALLIED FIELDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1932-1938. Compiled for 
the Committee on Musicology of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
84 p, 4°. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1938. 


RIEZLER, WALTER 
Beethoven. Translated by G. D. H. 
Pidcock. London: M. C. Forrester. 


ScHOLES, PERCY ALFRED 
The Columbia history of music through 
ear and eye. Being a series of typical 
compositions, selected and annotated. 
Period V: Music in the XXth century. 
72 p, 8°. London: Oxford University 
Press. 


SIEGMEISTER, ELIE 
Music and society. A Critics’ Group 
pamphlet. 63 p, 8°. London: Collet’s. 


SPRING, HOWARD 
Book parade. xvi, 278 p, 8°. London: 
Constable, 1938. [Includes “Musicians”] 


STANDARDS OF ADJUDICATION. A report of 
the Committee on Adjudication of the 
American Bandmasters Association, with 
which is included other material relat- 
ing to the management of and partici- 
pation in competitive musical events. 
19 p, 8°. Chicago: The National School 
Band Association, 1936 (i.e. 1938) . 


SuTTon, JULIA CUMMINGS 
Children’s masterwork hour. Programs 
of recorded music arranged and broad- 
cast over New York City Municipal Sta- 
tion WNYC. 8g p, 8°. New York: The 
Composers Press, Inc., 1938. 


SyLLaBus For Music I. The History of 
music from goo A. D. to the present 
time. 125 p, 8°. Cambridge: Harvard 
University, Division of Music, 1938. 


THOMPSON, Oscar, editor 
The International cyclopedia of music 
and musicians. 2287 p, 4°. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1939. 


Tovey, DoNALD FRANCIS 
The main stream of music. (Lecture 
read before members of the British 
Academy, June 2g, 1938) London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 


TURNBULL, STANLEY 
The business side of music teaching. 
116 p, 8°. London: Pitman. 


Upton, WILLIAM TREAT 
Anthony Philip Heinrich. A nineteenth 
century composer in America. xiv, 337 
p, 8°. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939- 


Van Loon, HENDRIK WILLEM & GRACE 
CASTAGNETTA 
Folk songs of many lands. 96 p, 4°. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1938. 


WEAVER, PAUL JOHN 
A study outline. Sacred choral music. 
12 p, 4°. Ithaca, N. Y.: Music Clubs 
Magazine, 1938. 


Woop, HENRY JOSEPH 
My life of music. With an introduction 
by Sir Hugh Allen. 495 p, 8°. London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1938. 


WRITERS’ AND ArTIsTs’ YEAR BOOK, 1939. 
London: A. & C. Black. 


Wyman, LELAND CLIFTON & CLYDE 
KLUCKHOHN 
Navaho classification of their song cere- 
monials. (Memoirs of the American An- 
thropological Association, no. 50) 38 p, 
8°. Menasha, Wis.: American Anthro- 
pological Association, 1938. 


ZoETE, BERYL DE & WALTER SPIES 
Dance and drama in Bali. With a pref- 
ace by Arthur Waley. xx, 343 p, 4°: 
London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1938. 


GERMAN 


ADAMETZ, KARL 
Franz Schubert in der Geschichte des 
Wiener Minnergesang-Vereines. 194 p, 
gr. 8°. Wien: Wiener Mannergesang- 
Verein, 1938. 
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AnpRES, HELMUT 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der Musikkritik. 
(Diss., Heidelberg) 109 p, 8°. Greifs- 
wald: Abel, 1938. 


ANHEISSER, SIEGRIED 

Fiir den deutschen Mozart. Das Ringen 
um giiltige deutsche Sprachform der 
italienischen Opern Mozarts. Ein Ver- 
michtnis an das deutsche Volk. xiii, 
250 p, gr. 8°. Emsdetten: Lechte, 1938. 


BacH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
Gesammelte Briefe. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Erich H. Miiller-von Asow. 206 p, 
8°. Regensburg: Bosse. 


BECKH, HERMANN 

Die Sprache der Tonart in der Musik 
von Bach bis Bruckner, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Wagner’schen Mu- 
sikdramas. 237 p, 8°. Stuttgart: Verlag 
Urachhaus, 1937. 


Bescu, HANS 


Johann Sebastian Bach, Frémmigkeit 
und Glaube. Band I: Deutung und 
Wirklichkeit. Das Bild Bachs im Wandel 
der deutschen Kirchen- und Geistesge- 
schichte. xi, 314, p, gr. 8°. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1938. 


BIGENWALD, MARTHA 


Die Anfange der Leipziger Allgemeinen 
Musikalischen Zeitung. (Diss., Freiburg 
i. Br.) 102 p, 8°. Sibiu-Hermannstadt: 
Schmidt, 1938. 


CaLm, HANs 


Lehrbuch der Sprechtechnik fiir P4- 
dagogen, Theologen, Offiziere, Juristen, 
Schauspieler und Sanger, Lehrer- und 
Lehrerinnenseminare, Theaterschulen. 7. 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 113 
p, 8°. Dessau: Salzmann, 1938. 


Czecu, STAN 


Das Operettenbuch. Ein Wegweiser 
durch die Operetten und die Singspiele 
der deutschen Biihne. 2. Auflage. 352 p, 
kl. 8°. Dresden: Wulffen, 1938. 


DaFFNER, Huco 


Friedrich Nietzsches Randglossen zu 
Bizets Carmen. 80 p, kl. 8°. Regensburg: 
Bosse, 1938. 


DANCKERT, WERNER 


Das europiische Volkslied. Mit 364 No- 


tenbeispielen und 19 tabellarischen 
Ubersichten. viii, 450 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: 
B. Hahnefeld, 1938. 


Danie, Gottrtop Tirk, der Begriinder 
der hallischen MHiandeltradition. Aus 
Anlass der 125. Wiederkehr seines To- 
destages am 26. August 1938. Im Auf- 
trage der Oberbiirgermeister herausge- 
geben vom Kulturamt der Handelstadt 
Halle. 64 p, gr. 8°. Wolfenbiittel und 


Berlin: Kallmeyer, 1938. 


DEUTSCHES BUHNEN-JAHRBUCH. Theater- 
geschichtliches Jahr—und Adressen- 
buch. Herausgeber: Reichstheaterkam- 
mer, Fachschaft Bihne. Jahrgang 50, 
1939. (Jub. Ausg.) 1004 p, 8°. Berlin: 
Reichstheaterkammer, Fachschaft Biihne, 
1938. 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED 
Briefe deutscher Musiker. 330 p, 8°, 
Amsterdam: Allert de Lange. 


Erk, Lupwic & WILHELM IRMER 
Die deutschen Volkslieder mit ihren 
Singweisen. Gesammelt und herausgege- 
ben. Faksimile-Druck. Neu herausgege- 
ben von Dr. Johannes Koepp. Hefte 
7-13. 8°. Potsdam: Voggenreiter, 1938. 
FEUDEL, ELFRIEDE 
Rhythmische Erziehung. 259 p, gr. 8°. 
Wolfenbiittel und Berlin: Kallmeyer, 
1939- 


Foos, ALPHONS 
Musik nach Goethe. 88 p, gr. 8°. Esch- 
Alzette: Kremer-Muller, 1938. 


FREHN, PAUL 
Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur 
auf Deutschlands Musiker und Musik 
im 19. Jahrhundert. (Diss., Kéln) v, 
196 p, 8°. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1938. 


FREUND, HAND & WILHELM REINKING 

Musikalisches Theater in Hamburg. 
Versuch iiber die Dramaturgie der 
Oper. (Anlasslich des 260-jaihrigen Be- 
stehens der Hamburger Oper mit Un- 
terstiitzung der General-Intendanz der 
Hamburger Staatsoper, herausgegeben 
von einem Kreis Hamburger Opern- 
freunde) 126 p, 4°. Hamburg: Chris- 
tians, 1938. 
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Guton, HENRI 
Wanderung mit Mozart, Der Mensch, 
das Werk und das Land. 464 p, 8°. Salz- 
burg, Leipzig: Pustet, 1938. 


GREAVENITZ, GEORGE VON 
Musik in Freiburg. Eine Darstellung 
Freiburger Musiklebens aus alter und 
neuer Zeit. 150 p, gr. 8°. Freiburg i. 
Br.: Verlagsanstalt Poppen & Ortmann, 
1938. 


HATTINGBERG, MAGDA VON 
Franz Liszts deutsche Sendung. 55 p, kl. 
8°. Wien, Leipzig: Luser, 1938. 


HEINITZ, WILHELM 
Die Erforschung rassischer Merkmale 
aus der Volksmusik. 22 p, gr. 8°. Ham- 
burg: Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1938. 


Hesses MUSIKER-KALENDER. Jahrgang 61, 
1939. 3 vol, kl. 8°. Berlin M. Hesse, 1938. 


H6cKER, KARLA 
Clara Schumann. g2 p, kl. 8°. Regens- 
burg: Bosse 1938. 


H6vERMANN, HANs-WALTER 
Musikalische Gestaltung im Spiegel der 
physiologischen Resonanz. (Diss., Ham- 
burg) x, 40 p, 8°. Hamburg: Preilipper, 
1938. 


Huser, ANNA GERTRUD 
Auf den Geisteswegen von Johann Se- 
bastian Bach und Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Beitrage zu einer Renaissance ihrer 
Werke. xxviii, 436 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig, 
Strassburg: Heitz & Cie., 1938. 


JAHRESBERICHT DES KONSERVATORIUMS DER 
REICHSHAUPTSTADT BERLIN. Fiir die Zeit 
vom 1. Februar 1936 bis 31. Marz 1938. 
Herausgegeben im April 1938. 63 p, gr. 
8°. Berlin: Konservatorium der Reichs- 
hauptstadt Berlin, 1938. 


KAHL, WILLI 
Verzeichnis des Schrifttums iiber Franz 
Schubert, 1828-1928. 264 p, gr. 8°. Re- 
gensburg: Bosse, 1938. 


Kayser, Hans 
Abhandlungen zur Ektypik harmoni- 
kaler Wertformen. 269 p, 8°. Leipzig: 
Max Niehans. 


KINDERMANN, HEINZ 
Die commedia dell’ arte und das 
deutsche Volkstheater. Vortrag. 35 p, 8°. 
Leipzig: Heinrich Keller, 1938. 


KLEFISCH, WALTER 
Arcadelt als Madrigalist. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der weltlichen Vokal- 
musik der Renaissance in Italien (Mu- 
sica reservata). (Diss., Kéln) 127 p, 8° 
Koln: Orthen, 1938. 


KosBaLp, KARL 
Klassische Musikstatten. 287 p, 8°. 
Leipzig, Wien: Amalthea-Verlag, 1938. 


KONSERVATORIUM MOZARTEUM IN SALZBURG. 
Jahres-Bericht iiber das 58. Schuljahr, 
1937/38. Erstattet von der Direktion. 51 
p, 8°. Salzburg: Konservatorium Mo- 
zarteum, 1938. 


Kruse, RICHARD 
Reclams Opernfiihrer. 9. erweiterte Au- 
flage. 199 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: P. Reclam. 


Kutz, ADALBERT 
Musikgeschichte und Tonsystematik. 
Studien zur Musikgeschichte der Stadt- 
kultur. (Diss., Frankfurt) 174 p, 8°. 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938. 


LANGE, MARTIN 
Die Anfange der Kantate. (Diss., Leip- 
zig) 115 p, 8°. Dresden: Dittert, 1938. 


MERSMANN, HANS 
MusikhGren. 294 p, 4°. Potsdam, Berlin: 
Sanssouci-Verlag, 1938. 


Mies, PAUL 
Der Musiker, Carl Leibl (1784-1870). 
Ein Beitrag zur Musikgeschichte Kélns. 
50 p, 8°. Kempen: Thomas Druckerei 
und Buchhandlung, 1938. 


Moser, Max 
Richard Wagner in der englischen Lit- 
eratur des 1g. Jahrhunderts. (Diss., 
Bern) 118 p, gr. 8°. Bern: Francke, 1938. 


MULLER, WILHELM 
Geschichtliche Entwicklung der Musik- 
pflege in Soest. (Diss., Marburg) vi, 
169 p, 8°. Emsdetten: Lechte, 1938. 
NUTZEL, CHRISTIAN 
Volkslieder aus der Bayerischen Ost- 
mark. 83 p, kl. 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
Verlag, 1938. 
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Die ORGEL IN DER GEGENWART. (Die Zu- 

_ sammenstellung besorgte Guido Wald- 
mann im Auftrage des Kulturamtes der 
Reichsjugendfiihrung) go p, gr. 8°. 
Wolfenbiittel und Berlin: G. Kallmeyer, 
1939- 


PLANITZ, KARL-HEINZ 
' Das Verhaeltnis des Koelner Lieder- 
buechleins ca. 1580 zum Frankfurter 
Liederbuechlein 1580. An abstract of a 
thesis. (Diss., Univ. of Illinois) 14 p, 
8°. Urbana, Ill.: The University of 
Illinois, 1938. 


Rapp, FRANZ 
Ein unbekanntes Bildnis Carl Maria von 
Webers. 10 p, 4°. Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 19/7. 


RENTzow, HANS 
Die mecklenburgischen Liederkomponis- 
ten des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Heft 2, 
“Niederdeutsche Musik”) Hannover: A. 
Nagel. 


RGcKL, SEBASTIAN 
Richard Wagner in Miinchen. Ein Be- 
richt in Briefen. 99 p, kl. 8°. Regens- 
burg: Bosse, 1938. 


SALZBURGER FESsTSPIELE. Festschrift. (Schrift- 
leiter: Dr. Friedrich Richter) 37 1, 4°. 
Berlin: Gebriider Mann, 1938. 


ScHMID, ANTON 
Das Richard Wagner-Museum in Trib- 
schen. 2. Auflage. 32 p, 8°. Tribschen/ 
Luzern: Richard Wagner-Museum, 1938. 


ScHULTz, HELMUT 
Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) . Sein Leben 
in Bildern. 37 p, 20 1, kl. 8°. Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1938. 


SCHULZE, WALTER 
Die Quelien der Hamburger Oper 
(1678-1738) . Eine bibliographisch-statis- 
tische Studie zur Geschichte der ersten 
stehenden deutsche Oper. (Diss., Ham- 
burg) x, 170 p, 4°. Hamburg: G. Stall- 
ing, 1938. 


ScHUMANN, OTTO 
Meyers Opernbuch. Einfiihrung in die 


Wort- und Tonkunst unserer Spiel- 
planopern. 4. vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. 619 p, 8°. Leipzig: Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut, 1938. 


SCHWANBECK, GUNTER 
Die dramatische Chorkantate der Ro- 
mantik in Deutschland. (Diss., Berlin) 
72 p, 8°. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1938. 


SCHWARZ-REIFLINGEN, ERWIN 
Musik-ABC. Universal-Lexikon fiir Mu- 
sikfreunde und Rundfunkhérer. Mu- 
sikalisches Wé6rterbuch, Tonkiinstler 
Lexikon, Fiihrer durch Oper, Operette 
und Konzertmusik nebst Erklérung 
rundfunktechnischer Ausdriicke. 582 p, 
8°. Stuttgart: Union, 1938. 


SCHWEIGER, HERTHA 
Abbé G. J. Vogler’s Orgellehre. Ein 
Beitrag zur Klanggeschichte der friih- 
romantischen Orgel. (Diss., Freiburg i. 
Br.) 59 p, 8°. Wien: Kmoch, 1938. 


SILVESTRELLI, ANITA 
Franz Schubert. Das wahre Gesicht 
seines Lebens. 340 p, 8°. Salzburg, Leip- 
zig: Pustet, 1939. 


SocHER, OTTO 
yoo Jahre Dresdner Kreuzchor. Ein 
Abriss seiner Geschichte. 83 p, gr. 8°. 
Dresden: Selbstverlag des Kreuzchores, 


1937- 


STAHL, WILHELM 
Die grosse Orgel der Marienkirche zu 
Liibeck. 32 p, 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
Verlag, 1938. 


STEIN, Fritz 
Max Reger. 159 p, 4°. Potsdam: Athen- 
aion, 1939. 


STUMME, WOLFGANG 
Musik im Volk. Grundfragen der Mu- 
sikerziehung. 292 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: 
Vieweg, 1939. 


VAISANEN, ARMAS OTTO 
Wogulische und ostjakische Melodien, 
phonographisch aufgenommen von Art- 
turi Kannisto und K. F. Karjalainen. 
Ixi, 387 p, 8°. Helsinki: Suomalais- 
Ugrilainen Seura, 1937. 
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WAGNER, COSIMA 
Die Briefe Cosima Wagners an Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Herausgegeben von 
Erhart Thierbach. Teil 1: 1869-1871. 
vii, 109 p, gr. 8°. Weimar: Gesellschaft 
der Freunde des Nietzsche-Archivs, 1938. 


WELLEK, ALBERT 
Das absolute Gehér und seine Typen. 
viii, 367 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig: J. A. Barth. 


WESTEN, KLASINE ELISABETH VON 
Die Klage im neueren deutschen Volks- 
lied. Abstract. (Diss., Univ. of Illinois) 
8 p, 8°. Urbana, Ill: The University of 
Illinois, 1937. 


WETZLER, HERMANN HANS 
Wege zur Musik. 186 p, gr. 8°. Ziirich, 
Leipzig: Niehans, i938. 


WIEMANN, MARTHA 
Wege zu Beethoven. Ein volkstiimliches 
Beethoven-Buch, mit Beethovens Leben 
und Schaffen von Dr. Karl Storck. 195 p, 
8°. Regensburg: Bosse, 1938. 


Worosiow, NIKOLAJ 
M. K. Ciurlionis, der litauische Maler 
und Musiker. x, 95 p, 20 1, gr. 8°. 
Kaunas (Kowno) und Leipzig: Pribatis, 
1938. 


FRENCH 


ABSIL, JEAN 
Les postulats de la musique contempo- 
raine. Préface de Darius Milhaud. Paris: 
Maison Casterman. 


CLosson, ERNEST 
“La Passion selon Saint-Matthieu”, de 
J.-S. Bach. Conférence donnée au Con- 
servatoire de Bruxelles, en 1937, comme 
preparation a l’exécution de la seconde 
partie de l’ouvrage. Bruxelles: Edit. 
Delvigne. 


Donne, T. E. 
Moeurs et coutumes des Maoris. Traduit 
de l’anglais par M. Fain. 8°. Paris: 
Payot. 


DuMESNIL, RENE 


cing portraits de musiciens contempo- 
rains, de Lili Boulanger et Claude De- 
bussy a Albert Roussel et Maurice 
Ravel. 8°. Paris: Plon, 1938. 


ERLANGER, RODOLPHE D’ 

La musique arabe. Tome troisiéme. 
Safiyu-d-Din Al-Urmawi. I. As-Sarafiy- 
yah, ou Epitre a Sarafu-d-Din. II. 
Kitab Al-Adwar, ou Livre des cycles 
musicaux. Traduction francaise. xiv, 
618 p, 8°. Paris: Paul Guethner, 1938. 


GalILLy, GERARD 
Grétry 4 Honfleur. 52 p, 8°. Paris: Edi- 
tions Albert. 


GERAR, MARCELLE 
A la recherche du chant perdu. Préface 
de Reynaldo Hahn. 127 p, 16°. Paris: 
A. Leduc, 1938. 


HomMaceE A Maurice RaveL. Numéro 
spécial de la Revue Musicale. 288 p, 4°. 
Paris: La Revue Musicale, 1938. 


JANKELEviTCH, V. 
Maurice Ravel. 4°. Paris: Rieder. 


LaLo, CHARLES 
Eléments d’une esthétique musicale sci- 
entifique. Deuxiéme édition augmentée. 
xvi, 326 p, 8°. Paris: J. Vrin, 1939. 


MANUEL, ROLAND 
Ravel. 288 p, 8°. Paris: Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1938. 


MAuctair, CAMILLE 
La religion de la musique. Paris: Libr. 
Fischbacher, 1938. 


Maurice Ravet par quelques-uns de ses 
familiers. Colette, Maurice Delage, Léon- 
Paul Fargue, Héléne Jourdan-Mor- 
hange, Tristan Klingsor, Roland Manu- 
el, Dominique Sordet, Emile Vuillermoz, 
Jacques de Zogheb. Illustrations de 
Galanis, Luc-Albert Moreau, Roger 
Wild. 8°. Paris: Editions du Tambou- 
rinaire. 

Mozart. (La vie et les oeuvres des grands 
musiciens) Paris: B. Grasset, 1939. 


ORDINAIRE DE L’EGLISE NOTRE-DAME, Ca- 
thédrale d’Amiens, par Raoul de Rouv- 
roy (1291). Publié d’aprés le manu- 


Portraits de musiciens francais. Vingt- 


scrit original par Georges Durand. lxxii, 
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605 p, 4°. Amiens: Société des Anti- 
quaires de Picardie, 1934. 


PLATTARD, JEAN 
Marot. Sa carriére poétique, son oeuvre. 
16°. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 


PourTALés, GUY DE 
Berlioz et l'Europe romantique. 8°. 
Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, 1939. 


RaucEL, FELIX 
Les anciens buffets d’orgues du départe- 
ment de la Marne. 48 p, 4°. Paris: 
H. Hérelle, 1938. 


REUTER, EVELYN 
Les représentations de la musique dans 
la sculpture romane en France. 4°. 
Paris: Leroux. 


Sazory, N. 
Douze noéls provengaux et trois pour 
choeurs mixtes. Harmonisés par Edou- 
ard Charles, suivis d’une traduction 
francaise de Charles Le Gras. 4°. Avi- 
gnon: Libr. J. Roumanille, 1938. 


SACKVILLE-West, Lady V. 
Pepita, danseuse gitane, ou Cinquante 
années de la vie d’une grande famille 
anglaise. Texte francais de Paule de 
Beaumont. Paris: Les Editions de 
France. 


Sotvay, LUCIEN 
Notice sur Léon Du Bois. (Extrait de 
I’“Annuaire de l’Académie Royale de 
Belgique”, 105° année, 1939) Bruxelles: 
Palais des Académies, 1938. 


TAPPOLET, WILLY 
Arthur Honegger. Text adapté et com- 
plété par Héléne Breuleux, introduc- 
tion de Arthur Hoerée. Vie et oeuvres 
du grand musicien. 8°. Paris: Editions 
de la Baconniére. 


TERESINA 
Pour faire aimer la danse espagnole. 
Traduit de l’espagnol par Francis de 
Miomandre. Commentaires de Fernand 
Divoire. 160 p, 8°. Paris: Poésie & Cie. 


TorHout, NIRGIDMA DE 
Dix-huit chants et poémes mongols. 
Transcrits par Mme. Humbert-Sauva- 
geot, avec notations musicales, texte 


mongol, commentaires et traductions, 
31, 18 p, 4°. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1987- 


VLOBERG, MAURICE 
Les noéls de France 228 p, 16° Gre- 
noble: B. Arthaud, 1938. ([Réim- 
pression] 


ITALIAN 


ADAMI, GIUSEPPE 
Puccini. ga edizione riveduta ed ampli- 
ata. 225 p, 8°. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1938. 


BALILLA PRATELLA, FRANCESCO 
Etnofonia di Romagna. Le arti e le 
tradizioni popolari d'Italia, a cura del 
Comitato Nazionale Italiano per le Arti 
popolari dell’ O. N. D. Udine: Istituto 
delle Edizioni Accademiche. 


Brusotti, 
Federigo Bufaletti e la sua arte. Mi- 
lano: Bocca, 1938. 


CENTEMERI, S. L. 
Cause acustiche dei timbri organistici. 
Milano: Ed. “Musica Sacra.” 


Gimo DI CONCERT! in Italia e all’ estero dell’ 
orchestra stabile della R. Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia sotto la direzione di Ber- 
nardino Molinari. 29 settembre—28 otto- 
bre 1937. (Governatorato di Roma, R. 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia) 63 p, 4°. 
Roma: Tip. A. Manuzio, 1938. 

MUNDULA, MERCEDE 
La moglie di Verdi, Giuseppina. 321 p, 
8°. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1938. 


Petrucci, GUALTIERO 
Manuale wagneriano. IV edizione. Mi- 
lano: A. Corticelli, 1938. 


ULDERICO 
I librettisti di fronte a Ginevra degli 
“Almieri.” (Estratto da Rassegna Do- 
rica, anno VIII, n. 5, 20 marzo 1937- 
XV) 7 p, 8°. Tivoli: Arti Grafiche A. 
Chicca, 1937. 


SABATINI, GUGLIELMO 
Otello. Nel cinquantenario del capola- 
voro di G. Verdi. 27 p, 8°. Catanzaro: 
Tip. Italia Nuova, 1937. 
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SANTINI, GUIDO 
Prolegomeni a L. v. Beethoven. go p, 
16°. Milano: G. Intelisano, 1938. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
Lettere. Scelte e tradotte [dal tedesco] 
da Edvige Levi. 322 p, 16°. Firenze: 
Rinascimento del Libro, 1938. 


VI FESTIVAL INTERNAZIONALE DI MUSICA 
CONTEMPORANEA DELLA BIENNALE D’ARTE. 
Venezia 5-13 settembre, 1938-XVI. Pro- 

a ufficiale. (Ente autonomo del 
Teatro La Fenice) 77 p, 8°. Venezia: 
Tip. C. Ferrari, 1938. 


TerrY, CHARLES SANFORD 
G. S. Bach. La vita. Milano: Bocca, 
1938. 
e 


SPANISH 


BaRAJAS, MANUEL 

Mexico y la cultura musical. Analisis del 
ambiente musical en la Republica. 
Medios para que la educacién en esta 
disciplina sea mas eficaz. Sugestiones 
para acabar con los vicios existentes en 
la designacién de empleos docentes. 35 
p, 8°. Mexico: Departamento Auténo- 
mo de Prensa y Publicidad, 1938. 


BOLETIN LATINO-AMERICANO DE MUSICA. 
Afio IV, tomo IV. Instituto de Estudios 
Superiores Montevideo, Seccion de In- 
vestigaciones Musicales, Director: Fran- 
cisco Curt Lange. 2 vol, 4°. Bogota: 
Litografia Colombia, 1938. 


KAHAN, SALOMON 
Reflejos musicales. 235 p, 8°. Mexico: 
Editorial Independencia, 1938. 


RoMERO, JEsus C. 

Jose Mariano Elizaga. Fundador del 
primer conservatorio de América. Autor 
del primer libro mexicano de didactica 
musical impreso en México, e intro- 
ductor entre nosotros de la imprenta 
de musica profana. xx, 158 p, 8°. 
Mexico: Ediciones del Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, 1934. 


SANCHEZ DE FUENTES Y PELAEZ, EDUARDO 
Viejos ritmos cubanos. La letra en 
nuestras canciones. Conferencia leida 
por su autor, presidente de la Academia 
Nacional de Artes y Letras, en el salén 


de actos de la misma institucion el dia 
7 de febrero de 1937. 34 p, 8°. La 
Habana: Imp. Molina y Cia., 1937. 


PORTUGUESE 


Vieira SouTo, Luiz FELIPPE 
Antonio Carlos Gomes. 45 p, 16°. Rio 
de Janeiro: Typ. do Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Rodrigues & C., 1936. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH 


Bicor, L. C. T. 
Wonderkinderen. 104 p, 8°. ’s-Graven- 
hage: J. P. Kruseman. 


Couturier, Louis 
Dirigenten van dezen tijd. 112 p, 8°. 
’s-Gravenhage: J. P. Kruseman. 


HUTSCHENRUYTER, WOUTER & 
Puitip _KRUSEMAN 
Musiciana. Anecdotes, grappige gebeur- 
tenissen, geestige gezegden en dergelijke 
uit de muziekwereld. 112 p, 8°. ’s-Graven- 
hage: J. P. Kruseman. 


KONINKLIJK VLAAMSCH MUZIEKCONSERVA- 
TORIUM, ANTWERPEN 
Verslag over de werkzaamheden en den 
toestand in het schooljaar, 1937-1938. 
32 p, 8°. Antwerpen: Drukkerij Ressel- 
er, 1938. 


Matue, AL. 
Over Gregoriaansche muziek oude hand- 
schriften en rhytmische opvattingen. 
75 p, 8°. Antwerpen: Drukkerij K. 
Dirix-Van Riet, 1937. 


Reeser, Epuarb, editor 

Drie oud-Nederlandsche motetten. 
(Obrecht: Haec Deum Coeli; Des Prez: 
Gaude Virgo; Clemens non Papa: Fre- 
muit Spiritus Jesu) Met voordrachtstee- 
kens van Sem Dresden. Uitgave XLIV 
van de Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche 
Muziekgeschiedenis. 38 p, 4°. Amster- 
dam: G. Alsbach & Co., 1936. 


ScHIPpPER, ARY 
De woordkunstzang van Cornelie van 
Zanten. Het zingen op natuurlijken 
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grondslag. Met een voorwoord van Jo 
Vincent. Beknopte handleiding ten 
dienst van het school-, solo- en koor- 
zang-onderwijs. 55 p. 8°. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris. 


TIJDSCHRIFT DER VEREENIGING VOOR NEDER- 
LANDSCHE MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS. Deel XV, 
ge stuk. p. 129-192, 8°. Amsterdam: G. 
Alsbach & Co., 1938. 


DANISH 


SELIGMANN, Huco 
Skikkelser i Tonekunsten. 174 p, 8°. Kg- 
benhavn: Wilhelm Hansen. 


SWEDISH 


ANDERSSON, NILs 
Svenska latar. (Bd. 21) 241 p, 4°. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 1938. 


TAvBE, EvERT 
Himlajord. Dikter, melodier och 
ningar. 57 p, 4°. Stockholm: Bonnier. 


CZECH 


Hupec, KONSTANTIN 
Jan Levoslav Bella. 107 p, 8°. Praze: 
Nakladem Ceské Akademie ved a Ume- 


ni, 1937. 


MAnpbaus, LUDEK 
W. A. Mozart a Don Giovanni. S. 
predmluvou Vaclava Talicha. go p, 8°. 
Praha: V. Zikes, 1937. 


RACEK, JAN 

Organisace a vedecké poslani moderniho 
hudebniho archivu. (Organisation und 
wissenschaftliche Aufgabe eines mod- 
ernen Musikarchivs) I: Inventarisace a 
katalogisace hudebnich pramenu. (In- 
ventarisierung und Katalogisierung der 
musikalischen Quellen) 31 p, 8°. Brno: 
Zemského Musea, 1937. 


RUSSIAN 


Cuutaxt, M. L, editor 
Sovetskie kompozitory. 96 p, 8°. Lenin. 
grad: Leningradskaia Filarmoniia, 1998, 


Kuusov, G. 
Sebast’ian Bakh. Opyt kharakteristiki, 
Vtoroe izdanie. 187 p, 8°. Moskva: 
Muzgiz, 1937. 


KREMLEV, IU. 
Leningradskaia Gosudarstvennaia Kon- 
servatoriia, 1862-1937. 178 p, 8°. Moskva: 
Muzgiz, 1938. 


MUZALEvskIt, V. 
M. A. Balakirev. Kritiko-biograficheskii 
ocherk. 136 p, 8°. Leningrad: Filarmo- 
niia, 1938. 


RImskII-Korsakov, ANDREI NIKOLAEVICH 
Muzykal’nye sokrovishcha rukopisnogo 
otdeleniia, gosudarstvennoi publichnoi 
biblioteki imeni M. E. Saltykova- 
Shchedrina. 111 p, 8°. Leningrad: 
Izdanie Gosudarstvennoi Publichnoi 
Biblioteki, 1938. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, PETER ILJICH 
Perepiska s N. F. fon-Mekk. III: 1882- 
1890. Redaktsiia i primechniia V. A. 
Zhdanova i N. T. Zhegina. 683 p, 8°. 
Moskva: Academia, 1936. 


JUGOSLAV 


Muzichka Akademija u Beogradu. Aca- 
demia Artium Musicarum Belgradensis. 
Izveshtaj za shkolsky 1937-38 godinu. 
108 p, 8°. Beograd: Shtampa Drzhavne 
Shtamparije Kralevine Jugoslavije, 1938. 


StRoLA, Bozipar 
Fuckalice sviraljke od kore  svjezeg 
drveta. 37 p, 8°. Zagreb: rn Etno- 


grafski Muzej, 1932. 


StRoLA, BoziDAR 
Sopile i zurle. 67 p, 8°. Zagreb: Izdaje 
Etnografski Muzej, 1932. 
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QUA R TERLY 
RECORD-LIST 


PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


AFRICAN CENTRAL CONGO SONGS 
Lem’ boumga (Song of invitation to the 
dance); Togo: Djelouweyi wouikeah- 
Ianou (Song invoking rain). Recorded 
in codperation with the Archives de la 
Parole de L’Université de Paris. Pathé 
X g62go. 


ALBENIZ, ISAAC 
Tango espagnole, op. 164, no. 2; Tango, 
op. 165, no. 2. Reverse: Cango I; Dansa 
IV (Mompou). George Copeland, pf. 
Victor 15346. 


p’'ALBERT, EUGEN 
Scherzo, op. 16, no. 2. Reverse: Trois 
Danses fantastiques (Shostakovich) . 
Eileen Joyce, pf. English Parlophone E 
11391. 

ARCADELT, JAKOB (See Early Choral Music) 


ARCHANGELSKY, ALEXANDER 
God, Hear My Prayer (Psalm 55). Re- 
verse: Requiem (Lvovsky) . Don Cossack 
Choir. con. Serge Jaroff. Columbia 


7352M. 


ARENSKY, ANTONY 
Trio, op. 32, D minor. Eileen Joyce, pf; 
Henry Temianka, vin; Antoni Sala, vic. 
English Parlophone E 11386-88. 


ARNE, THOMAS 
Where the Bee Sucks. Reverse: The 
Early Morning (Peel) ; The She-Gallant 
(Eccles). Elisabeth Schurmann, s; Leo 
Rosenek, pf. English Gramophone DA 
1668, 


Auric, GeorcEs (See also French 
Provincial Folk-songs) 

Impromptus: E major; G_ major. 
Jacques Février, pf. Reverse: Petite Suite 
en trois parties (Honegger) . L’Homme, 
sax; Manuel, pf; M. Moyse, fl; L. Moyse, 
fl; Locatelli, vin; Hamelin, clar. Chant 
du Monde 519. 


Trio, oboe, clarinet and bassoon. Trio 
d’Anches de Paris. Oiseau Lyre 103-4. 


248 


BACH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (See Mozart) 
BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (See also 


Kirkpatrick) 
Chorale prelude: Kom Gott, Schépfer, 
heil’ger Geist. Reverse: Sonata, organ, 
no. 6: Andante (Mendelssohn) . Edouard 
Commette, o, Lyons Cathedral. Co- 
lumbia 402M. 
Clavierbiichlein: Inventions and Sym- 
phonies. Alexander Borowsky, pf. Decca- 
Polydor DE 7075-81. 
Concerto, 2 claviers, C major, Ruggero 
Gerlin, hpschd; Marcelle Charbonnier, 
hpschd; str. orch. con. Curt Sachs. An- 
thologie Sonore 41-42. 
Concerto, clavier, flute, violin and string 
orchestra, A minor. Yella Pessl, hpschd; 
Frances Blaisdell, fi; William Kroll, vin; 
str. orch. con. Carl Bamberger. Victor 
set M-534. 
Organ Recital: Vivaldi Concerto no. 2, 
A minor; Chorale prelude: Wachet auf; 
Prelude and Fugue, E-fiat (St. Anne 
Fugue) ; Trio Sonata, no. 1, E-flat major. 
E. Power Biggs, 0, Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University. Technichord set 1. 
Sonata, flute, violin and clavier, A 
major. Trio Moyse, fl; vin; pf. French 
Gramophone DB 5076. 
Sonata, viola da gamba and clavier, no. 
I, G major. Louis Jensen, vic; Galinu 
Werschenskaya, pf. English Gramophone 
DB 52224-25. 
Sonata, viola da gamba and clavier, no. 
2, D major. Janos Scholz, via. da g; 
Ernst Wolff, hpschd. Columbia set 
X-111. 
Sonatas, violin and clavier; no. 4, C 
minor; no. 5, F minor; no. 6, G major. 
Boris Schwarz, vin; Alice Ehlers, hpschd. 
Gamut set 8. 
Toccatas, clavier; C minor D major. 
Artur Schnabel, pf. Victor set M-532. 
Trio-Sonata, G Major. René Le Roy, fi; 
André Musset, fi; Claude Crussard, 
hpschd. Boite 4 Musique 11-12. 
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Trio-Sonata, D minor. Edmée Ortmans- 
Bach, vin; Dominique Blot, vin; vic; pf. 
Boite 4 Musique 18-19. 

Suites, violoncello; no. I, G major; no. 
6, D major. Pablo Casals, vic. Bach 
Society, Vol. VII. English Gramophone. 


BarLey, WILLIAM H. 
Idleness. Samuel Siegel, vin; Gregory 
Tucker, p. Reverse: Huapango (Bowles) . 
Jesus Durdén, pf. Café sin Nombre; 
Huapango—El Sol (Bowles). Paul 
Bowles, pf. New Music Quarterly 1414. 


BarrRAINE, Etsa (See French Provincial 
Folk-songs) 


Barraup, HENRY 
Trio, oboe, clarinet and bassoon. M. 
Morel, ob; P. Lefebvre, clar; F. Oubra- 
dous, bsn. Oiseau Lyre 6-7. 


BATE, STANLEY 
Sonata, flute and piano. Marcel Moyse, 
fl; Louis Moyse, pf. Reverse: Sonata, 2 
flutes (Naudot) . Marcel Moyse, fi; Louis 
Moyse, fi. Oiseau Lyre 25-26. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 

Der Abschied (La Partenza) ; Der Kuss, 
op. 128. Reverse: Die rechte Stimmung; 
Wechsel; Gliick (Telemann). Ernst 
Wolff, bar; pf. by himself. Columbia 
4210M. 

Concerto, piano, no. 5, op. 73, E-flat 
major. Benno Moiseivitch, pf; London 
Phil. Orch. con. George Szell. English 
Gramophone C 3043-47. 

Coriolan Overture, op. 62. London Sym. 
Orch. con. Bruno Walter. Victor 12535. 
Duo, clarinet and bassoon, no. 1, C 
major. P. Lefebvre, clar; F. Oubradous, 
bsn. Reverse: Adagio (Weber). F. 
Oubradous, bsn; Noél Gallon, pf. Oiseau 
Lyre 79-80. 

Duo, clarinet and bassoon, no. 3, B-flat 
major. P. Lefebvre, clar; F. Oubradous, 
bsn. Oiseau Lyre 78. 

Fidelio: Overture. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Felix Weingartner. English Co- 
lumbia LX 784. 

Quartet, piano and strings, E-flat major 
(Beethoven's arrangement of wood wind 
Quintet, op. 16) . E. Robert Schmitz, pf; 

members of Roth Quartet. Reverse: 


Quartet, strings, op. 76, no. 5, A major: 


Minuet (Haydn). Roth Quartet. Co. 
lumbia set 348. 

Rondo a Capriccio, op. 129; Rondo, 4 
major; Six Variations, op. 34; Fantasy, 
op. 77; Six Bagatelles, op. 126. Artur 
Schnabel, pf. Beethoven Sonata Society, 
Vol. XIV. English Gramophone DB 
3623-29. 

Sonata, piano, op. 13, C minor (Pathé- 
tique). Edwin Fischer, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3666-67. 

Sonata, piano, op. 53, C major (Wald- 
stein) ; Bagatelle, op. 33, no. 1, E-flat 
major. Walter Gieseking, pf. English 
Columbia LX 781-83. 

Sonata, piano, op. 109, E major. Boris 
Zadri, pf. Pathé PAT 130-31. 

Sonata, violin and piano, op. 24, F 
major. Jeno Lener, vin; Louis Kentner, 
pf. English Columbia LX 759-61. 
Trio, flute, bassoon and piano. Marcel 
Moyse, fi; Fernand Oubradous, bsn; 
Noél Gallon, pf. Oiseau Lyre 81-82. 
Trio, op. 70, no. 1 (Geistertrio). Elly 
Ney Trio. Electrola DB 4587-90. 

Trio, B-flat. Reverse: Trio, no. r G 
major: First movement (Haydn). 
Schulz-Firstenberg Trio. English Parlo- 
phone R 2614. 

Wiener Tdanze; Egmont: Entr’acte, op. 
84. London Phil. Orch. con. Felix Wein- 
gartner. English Columbia LX 770-71. 


BERCHEM, JACHET VAN (See Victoria) 


Ber10z, Hector (See also Weber) 


L’Enfance du Christ: L’Adieu des Ber- 
gers. Reverse: Ave verum, K.618 (Mo- 
zart) . Strasbourg Cathedral Choir; orch. 
con. Alphonse Hoch. French Columbia 
RFX 60. 

L’Enfance du Christ: L’Adieu des Ber- 
gers. Reverse: Ave vera virginitas (Des 
Prez) . Strasbourg Cathedral Choir. con. 
Alphonse Hoch. English Columbia LX 
767. 

L’Enfance du Christ: Le Repos de la 
Sainte Famille. Jean Planel, t; Paris 
Sym. Orch. con. F. Ruhimann. Columbia 
P-69340D. 


BEYER, JOHANNA M. (See Cowell) 
Boropin, ALEXANDER (See also Wagner) 


Prince Igor: Polovtsian dances Act 2. 
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london Phil. Orch. con. Eugene Goos- 
sens. English Gramophone C 3048-49. 


BoRTNIANSKY, DIMITRI 
Gloria in excelsis. Reverse: Christmas 
Hymn (Allemanov). Russian Cathedral 
Choir, Paris. con. Nicolas Afonsky. Vic- 
tor 26081. 
Hymn of the Cherubim, no. 7. Reverse: 
Let my prayer arise (Tchesnokoff) . Rus- 
sian Cathedral Choir, Paris. con. Nicolas 
Afonsky. Victor 36223. 
Hymn of the Cherubim for Lent. Re- 
verse: Pater noseer (Savadsky) . Russian 
Cathedral Choir, Paris. con. Nicolas 
Afonsky. French Gramophone K 8154. 


BourcAULt- Ducoupray, Louis ALBERT (See 
French Provincial Folk-songs) 


BowLes, PauL (See Bailey) 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES (See also Schumann) 
Brahms Song Society, Vol. I: Von ewiger 
Liebe, op. 43, no. 1; Erinnerung, op. 63, 
no. 2; Vier ernste Gesdnge, op. 121; Die 
Mainacht, op. 43, no. 2; Ein Sonnett, 
op. 14, no. 4; Sonntag, op. 47, no. 3; O 
wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick, op. 
63, no. 8; Stindchen, op. 106, no. 1; 
Vergebliches Sténdchen, op. 84, no. 4; 
Verrat, op. 105, no. 5; An die Nachti- 
gall, op. 46, no. 4. Alexander Kipnis, 
bas; Gerald Moore, pf. Victor set M-522. 
Deutsche Volkslieder: Ach lieber Herre 
Jesu Christ; In stiller Nacht. Reverse: 
O vos omnes (Victoria). The Madrigal 
Singers, con. Lehman Engel. Columbia 
g150M. 

Sonata, clarinet and piano, op. 120, no. 
1, F minor. David Weber, clar; Ray Lev, 
pf. Musicraft set 27. 

Symphony, no. 3, F major, op. go. Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. 
Columbia set 353. 


Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Handel, op. 24. Egon Petri, pf. Co- 
lumbia set $45. 


BRUMEL, ANTOINE 
Sicut lilium. Reverse: Complainte de 
Notre-Dame (Folksong, arr. Maurice 
Emmanuel) . La Manécanterie des Petits 

Chanteurs 4 la Croix de Bois. French 

Gramophone K 8108. 


Harry T. (Arr.) 


Were You There? Reverse: I Can’t Stay 
Away (Arr. Hayes). Marian Anderson, 
c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. Victor 1966. 


Buson!, FERRUCCIO 


Sonatinas: Ad usum infantis; In diem 
nativitatis Christi, MCMXVII. Michael 
Zadora, pf. Friends of Recorded Music 


23-24. 


BUXTEHUDE, DIETRICH 


Missa brevis. Reverse: Die mit Trénen 
sien (Schein). The Motet Singers, con. 
Paul Boepple. Musicraft set 24. 


Byrp, WILLIAM 


The Bells. Reverse: Rosasolis (Far- 
naby) ; Passomezo ungaro saltarello suo 
(Schmid). Ernst Victor Wolff, hpschd. 
Columbia 69328D. 

Lulla; Galiard. Isabelle Nef, hpschd. 
Oiseau Lyre 76. 


CANON IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 


CHACE AND CACCIA 
De ce que fol pense (Pierre de Molins) . 
H. Guermant, s; lute; alto viol; tenor 
flute & bec. Se je chant mains que ne 
suel (Anon.) . F. Anspach, t; E. Jacquier, 
t. Fenice fu (Jacopo da Bologna). H. 
Guermant, s; E. Jacquier, t; lute; alto 
viol. Tosto che l’alba (Ghirardellus) . 
F. Mertens, t; E. Jacquier, t; trombone. 
con. Safford Cape. Anthologie Sonore 59. 


CHABRIER, EMMANUEL 


Cotillon: Ballet (Orch. Rieti). London 
Phil. Orch. con. Antal Dorati. Columbia 
set X-113. 


CHAMBONNIERES, JACQUES CHAMPION DE 


(See Couperin) 


CHOPIN, FREDERIC 


Mazurka, op. 33, no. 2, D major; Ma- 
zurka, op. 63, no. 1, B major. Moriz 
Rosenthal, pf. Victor 1951. 


CIMAROSA, DOMENICO 


Sonata, piano, A major. Reverse: Ga- 
votte (Rameau). Julio Martinez Oyan- 
guren, guitar. Columbia 17118D. 


CLERAMBAULT, Louis Nicotas (See Lully) 
CorELLI, ARCANGELO 


Concerto grosso, op. 6, no. 8 (Christmas 
Concerto). Collegium Musicum. con, 
Hermann Diener. Electrola EG 6502-3. 
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Concerto grosso, op. 6, no. 8 (Christmas 
Concerto). London Sym. Orch. con. 
Bruno Walter. English Gramophone DB 
3639-40. 

Couperin, Frangois (See also Kirkpatrick) 
Adolescentulus sum. Erika Rokyta, s; 
Paul Brunold, o. Oiseau Lyre 50. 

Air sérieux; Brunete. Lise Daniels, s. 
Oiseau Lyre 10. 

Air sérieux. Reverse: Diane et Actéon 
(Rameau). Lise Daniels, s; Irene Aitoff, 
pf. Oiseau Lyre 19. 

Chaconne; Volte (Chambonniéres) . Re- 


verse: La Guitarre (Daquin); Les 
Cascades (Dandrieu). Etta Harich- 


Schneider, hpschd. Electrola DA 4449. 


Concert royal, no. 4. R. Cortet, fl; M. 
Morel, ob; F. Oubradous, bsn; H. 
Merckel, vin; M. Frécheville, vic; R. 
Gerlin, hpschd. con. R. Desormieére. 
Oiseau Lyre 51-52. 
Concerto, no. g. H. Merckel, vin; A. 
- Navarra, vic; Goetgheluck, ob; F. 
Oubradous, bsn; Isabelle Nef, hpschd. 
con. R. Desormiére. Oiseau Lyre 73-74. 


Concerto, no. 13. M. Frécheville, vic; 
R. Ladoux, vic. con. Roger Desormiére. 
Oiseau Lyre 59. 

L’Himen; Amour. Isabelle Nef, hpschd. 
Oiseau Lyre 77. 

Legons de ténébres: 2e Legon. Lise 
Daniels, s; Maurice Duruflé, 0. Oiseau 
Lyre 43, 47. 

Musette de Choisi; Musette de Taverni; 
La Crouilli, ou La Couperinete. M. 
Morel, ob. L. Gromer, ob; Isabelle 
Nef, hpschd. con. Roger Desormiére. 
Oiseau Lyre 56. 

La Parnasse, ou L’Apothéose de Corelli. 
H. Merckel, vin; G. Alés, vin; M. 
Frécheville, vic; R. Gerlin, hpschd. con. 
R. Desormiére. Oiseau Lyre 57-58. 

Le Rossignol en Amour; La Letiville; La 
Julliet. R. Cortet, fl; H. Merckel, vin; 
Isabelle Nef, hpschd. con. Roger De- 
sormiére. Oiseau Lyre 55. 

La Sultane. Alice Merckel, vla; Blampin, 
vila; M. Frécheville, vic; Neilz, hpschd. 
con. Roger Desormiére. Oiseau Lyre 
53°54. 

Venite exultemus Domino. Erika Rokyta, 


s; Germaine Cernay, m-s; Paul Brunold, 
o. Oiseau Lyre 49. 


CowELL, HENRY 
Two Chorales; Ostinato. Josef Marx, ob; 
Vivian Fine, pf. Reverse: Suite for clari. 
net and bassoon (Beyer) . Rosario Mar 
zeo, clar; Raymond Allard, bsn. New 
Music Quarterly 1413. 


DANDRIEU, JEAN-FraNcois (See Couperin) 
DagQulin, CLAUDE (see Couperin) 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Etudes. Adolph Hallis, pf. English Decca 
K 891-96. 
Nocturnes. Paris Conservatory Orch. ch, 
con. Piero Coppola. French Gramophone 
DB 5066-68. 
Préludes, Book I; Estampes, no. 3: 
Jardins sous la pluie. Walter Gieseking, 
pf. Columbia set 352. 


DELANNOY, MARCEL (see French Provincial 
Folk-songs) 


DELIus, FREDERICK 

Appalachia. B.B.C.Cho. Hassan: Closing 
Scene; Irmelin: Intermezzo; Koanga: La 
Calinda. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Delius Society, Vol. 
III. English Columbia SOX 15-21. 

On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Constant Lam- 
bert. English Gramophone B 3819. 


Two Aquarelles (Arr. Fenby) ; Air and 
Dance. Boyd Neel Orch. con. Boyd Neel. 
English Decca X 147. 


Des PREZ, JosQuin (See also Berlioz) 
Ave vera virginitas. Reverse: Adoramus 
te, Christe (K.327) (Mozart) . Strasbourg 
Cathedral Choir. con. Alphonse Hoch. 
French Columbia RFX 59. 


DonizetT1, GAETANO (See Mozart) 


DowLanp, JoHNn (See Early Choral Music 
and Morley) 


Duparc, HENRI 
Extase; Sérénade Florentine; Lamento. 
Charles Panzéra, bar; Magdaleine Pan- 
zéra-Baillot, pf. French Gramophone DB 
5084. 
L’'Invitation au Voyage; La Vie an 
térieure. Charles Panzéra, bar; Magda: 
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leine Panzéra-Baillot, pf. French Gramo- 
phone DB 5000. 
Phidylé; Elégie; Le Manoir de Rosa- 
monde. Charles Panzéra, bar; Magda- 
leine Panzéra-Baillot, pf. French Gramo- 
phone DB 5075. 
La Vague et la Cloche; Testament. 
Charles Panzéra, bar; Magdaleine Pan- 
zéra-Baillot, pf. French Gramophone DB 
5085. 
EarLy CHORAL Music 
Mein Einigs (Hofhaimer); Innsbruck, 
ich muss dich lassen (Isaac); Es ist ein 
Ros’ entsprungen (Praetorius); Zu 
Bethlehem geboren (17th century) ; 
Landsknechtsténdchen (Lasso); Die 
Martinsgans (Lasso); Ein Hennlein 
weiss (Scandello); Feinslieb, du hast 
mich g’fangen (Hassler); Tanzen und 
springen (Hassler) ; Wohlauf, ihr lieben 
Gaste (Sartorius); Il bianco e dolce 
cigno (Arcadelt); Come, heavy sleep 
(Dowland). Trapp Family Choir. con. 
Dr. Franz Wasner. Victor set M-535. 


EccLes, JOHN (See Arne) 
FarNaBy, Gites (See Byrd) 


Faure, GABRIEL 
En Priére; Noél, op. 43. Georges Thill, 
t; Maurice Faure, pf. Columbia 4218M. 
Mirages, op. 113. Lise Daniels, s; J. 
Benvenuti, pf. Oiseau Lyre 27-28. 
Requiem, op. 48. Les Chanteurs de 
Lyon; Edouard Commette, 0; Suzanne 
Dupont, s; M. Didier, bas; Le Trigin- 
tuor Instrumental Lyonnais. con, E. 
Bourmauck. Columbia set 354. 


Theme and Variations, op. 73; Noc- 
turne, no. 3, A-flat major, op. 33, no. 
3. Carmen Guilbert, pf. Pathé PAT 
113-14. 


Finck, HEINRICH 
Wach auf; Ach herzigs Herz. Reverse: 
Also heilig ist der Tag; Kling klang 
(Kommt her, Leute all’) (Senfl). Basel 
Chamber Choir. con. Paul Sacher. An- 
thologie Sonore 51. 


FisCHER, JOHANN KASPAR FERDINAND 
Le Journal de Printems: Suite—Over- 
ture; March; Menuet. Str. orch; hpschd; 


2 trumpets. con. Curt Sachs. Reverse: 


Suite in C major (Rosenmiiller). Str. 
orch; hpschd. con. Curt Sachs. An- 
thologie Sonore 52. 


FRANCK, CESAR 


Piéce héroique. Edouard Commette, o, 
Lyons Cathedral. French Columbia DFX 
219. 


FRANCK, MELCHIOR 


Pavana; Tanz; Intrada. Reverse: Ban- 
chetto Musicale: Suite 14 (Schein). 
Brass ensemble. con. Curt Sachs. An- 
thologie Sonore 57. 


FRENCH FoLk-Soncs 


French Provincial Folk-songs in Modern 
Arrangements: En passant par la Lor- 
raine (Arr. Koechlin); Se canto (Arr. 
Milhaud); Magali (Arr. Milhaud); La 
Bourrée d’Auvergne (Arr. Koechlin) ; 
An hini goz (Arr. Koechlin) ; Le Pauvre 
Laboureur (Arr. Sauveplane); La Fille 
du Maréchal de France (Arr. Koechlin) . 
Yvonne Gouverné; ch; orch. con. Roger 
Desormiére. Chant du Monde 505-7. 
French Provincial Folk-songs in Modern 
Arrangements: Second Set: Le Fils du 
Cordonnier (Arr. Auric); Le Mort de 
Jean Renard (Arr. Delannoy) ; Le Roi a 
fait battre tambour (Arr. Auric); Les 
Cloches de Nantes (Arr. Jaubert); Le 
Condamné 4 mort (Arr. Delannoy) ; La 
Femme du Marin (Arr. Honegger); Le 
31 du mois d’Aowt (Arr. Sauveplane) ; 
Le Jaloux (Arr. Loucheur); Le Soldat 
par chagrin (Arr. Jaubert); Un Jour 
sur le pont de Tréguier (Arr. Bourgault- 
Ducourdray and Barraine). Yvonne 
Gouverné; Mme. M. T. Holley; Mme. O. 
Ertaud; Yvon Le Marc’Hadour; J. 
Peyron; ch; orch. con. Roger Desor- 
miéré. Chant du Monde 511-15. 


FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO 
Gagliarda (Arr. Stokowski). Reverse: 
Adoramus te (Palestrina, Arr. Stokow- 
ski). Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold 
Stokowski. Electrola DA 1606. 


GASPARINI, QuIRINI (see Mozart) 


GERSCHEFSKI, EDWIN 
New Music for Piano. Edwin Gerschef- 
ski, pf. Reverse: Sonatina for Clarinet 
alone (Strang). Robert McBride, clar. 
New Music Quarterly 1312. 
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GHIRARDELLUS DE FLORENTIA (See Canon) 
Grssons, ORLANDO (See Kirkpatrick) 


GLINKA, MICHAEL 
Trio pathétique. P. Lefebvre, clar; F. 
Oubradous, bsn; Noél Gailon, pf. 
Oiseau Lyre 34-35. 

Gtuck, CuristopH W. (See Wagner) 


GOMOLKA, MIKOLAJ 
Psalm 77: Pana ja wzywac. Reverse: 
Juz sye zmyerska (Szamotulski); In 
monte Oliveti; Per signum crucis (Zie- 
lenski). Motet and Madrigal Group. 
con. Heinrich Opienski. Anthologie 
Sonore 53. 


HANDEL, GEORG FRIEDRICH (See also 
Mozart) 

Berenice: Minuet. Reverse: The Faery 
Queen: Three Dances (Purcell) . Jacques 
Str. Orch. con. Reginald Jacques. Co- 
lumbia 69407D. 

Concerto a 4, D minor. The Danish 
Quartet, fl; vin; vic; pf. Danish Gramo- 
phone DB 53218. 

Concerti grossi, op. 6: nos. I0, II, I2- 
Boyd Neel Str. Orch. con. Boyd Neel. 
English Decca X 138-43. 


Harris, Roy 
Chorale for string sextet. Kreiner Sextet. 


Victor 12537. 


Hasster, Hans Leo (See Early Choral 
Music) 


JosEePpH (See also Beethoven) 
Concerto, clavier, op. 21, D major. Mar- 
guerite Roesgen-Champion, pf; Paris 
Sym. Orch. con. Marius-Frangois Gail- 
lard. Columbia set X-118. 

Symphonie concertante. M. Morel, ob; 
F. Oubradous, bsn; R. Charmy, vin; A. 
Navarra, orch. con. Charles Miinch. 
Oiseau Lyre 83-85. 

Symphony, no. 102, B-flat major. Boston 
Sym. Orch. con. Serge Koussevitsky. Vic- 
tor set M-529. 

Symphony, no. 104, D major. Edwin 
Fischer Chamber Orch. Electrola DB 
4615-17. 

Trio, piano, violin and violoncello, no. 
5, E-flat major. Reverse: Trio, no. 3, A 
major: Larghetto in F-sharp minor 


(Richter). Jacques Février, pf; Jean 
Fournier, vin; Pierre Fournier, vic, Ap. 
thologie Sonore 55-56. 


Hayes, RoLanp (See Burleigh) 


HINDEMITH, PAUL 
Quartet, no. 3, op. 22. Coolidge Quartet, 
Victor set M-524. 
(See Early Choral 
Music) 


Honeccer, ArtHuR (See Auric and 
French Provincial Folksongs) 


HuMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT (See also 
Schumann) 
Hansel und Gretel: Volkslied; Lied des 
Sandmanns; Abendsegen. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, s; Ernest Lush, pf. Victor 1948. 


IBERT, JACQUES 
Concertino da camera. Reverse: Rapso- 
die pour saxophone alto avec accom- 
pagnement de harpe et celesta (Vel- 
lones) . Marcel Mule, sax; chamber orch, 
con. Philippe Gaubert. French Gramo- 
phone DB 5062-63. 


Entr’acte. Marcel Moyse, fl; Jean Lfon, 
guitar. Reverse: Habafera (Sauve- 
plane). Roland Charmy, vin; Jean 
Manuel, pf. Chant du monde 518. 


INGEGNERI, Marc’ ANTONIO (See Viadana) 


IRISH FOLKSONGS 
The ould man of Killyburn Brae; Dob- 
bin’s flowery vale. Richard Hayward, 
folk singer. English Regal-Zonophone 
MR 2945. 


Isaac, HemnricH (See Early Choral Music) 


JACQUET DE LA GUERRE, ELISABETH 
Piéces de clavecin. Isabelle Nef, hpschd. 
Oiseau Lyre 75. 
Sarabande in D; Sarabande in G. Mar- 
celle de Lacour, hpschd. Oiseau Lyre 13. 


Jacopo DA BoLocna (See Canon) 


JauBerT, Maurice (See French Provincial 
Folksongs) 


JENSEN, ADOLPH 
Waldesgesprich, op. 5, no. 4; Der 
Schmied, op. 24, no. 6. Dusolina Gian- 
nini, s. Electrola DA 4451. 
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Jones, (See Morley) 


KIRKPATRICK, RALPH 
Harpsichord Recital: The Lord of Salis- 
bury—His Pavane; The Queen’s Com- 
mand (Gibbons); Goe from my Win- 
dow (Morley); Suite no. 1, G major; 
Suite no. 2, G minor; Lilliburlero (Pur- 
cell) ; Les Vergers fleuris; Le Carillon de 
Cithére; Les Ombres errantes; Les Bari- 
cades mistérieuses (Couperin); La Vil- 
lageoise; Le Rappel des Oiseaux; 
Rigaudons; Musette en rondeau; Tam- 
bourin (Rameau); Fantasia cromatica 
e Fuga (Bach) ; Sonata, L. 262, D major; 
Sonata, L. 429, A minor (D. Scarlatti). 
Musicraft set 25. 


KoECHLIN, CHARLES (See French Provincial 
Folksongs) 


KRIEGER, JOHANN PuiLipp (See Schuetz) 


Lasso, ORLANDO DI (See Early Choral 
Music) 


LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO 

Pagliacci: Prologue. Igor Gorin, bar; 
orch. con. Wilfred Pelletier. Victor 4409. 
Der Roland von Berlin: Elspeths Gesang. 
Reverse: Dear Heart (Mattei). Geral- 
dine Farrar, s. (Acoustic recording, 
1904). International Record Collectors’ 
Club 132. 


Liszt, Franz (See also Schumann) 
Fantasia on Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens. 
Reverse: Der Lindenbaum (Schubert- 
Liszt). Egon Petri, pf; London Phil. 
Orch. con. Leslie Heward. English Co- 
lumbia LX 752-53. 

Legend no. 2: St. Frangois de Paule mar- 
chant sur les flots. Alfred Cortot, pf. 
Victor 15245. 


LoucHER, RAYMOND (See French 
Provincial Folksongs) 


LULLY, JEAN BAPTISTE 
Amadis de Gaule: Bois épais; Armide 
et Renaud: Plus j’observe; Miguel Villa- 
bella, t; orch. con. Maurice Cauchie. 
Persée: O Mort!; Roland: Par le secours. 
Solange Renaux, s; ch; orch. con. 
Maurice Cauchie. Columbia set X-117. 


L’Amour médecin: Overture. Reverse: 


Conservatory Orch. con. Eduard Fend- 
ler. Boite 4 Musique 22. 


Lvovsky, Gricori FioporovicH (See 
Archangelsky) 


MACHAULT, GUILLAUME DE 

Hoquetus David; Or sus, vous dormes 
trop (Anon.). J. Archambaud, s; Fo- 
veau, trumpet; Lafosse, bass-trumpet; 
Tudesq, trombone. con. Guillaume de 
Van. Oiseau Lyre 3. 


MAHLER, GUSTAV 

Symphony, no. 9. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Bruno Walter. English Gramophone 
DB 3613-22. 


MENDELSSOHN, FELix (See also Bach) 
Concerto, piano, no. 1, G minor, op. 
25. Ania Dorfmann, pf; London Sym. 
Orch. con. Walter Goehr. English Co- 
lumbia DX 893-94. 

Concerto, violin, E minor, op. 64. Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, vin; Colonne Orch. con. 
Georges Enesco. Victor Set M-531. 

The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave) overture, 
op. 26. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia 69400D. 


MEytuss, JuLius (See Russian Modern 
Music) 


MirHaup, Darius (See also French 
Provincial Folksongs) 

Suite d’aprés Corrette. M. Morel, ob; 
P. Lefebvre, clar; F. Oubradous, bsn. 
Oiseau Lyre 17-18. 

Suite provengale. Grand Orchestre. con. 
Roger Desormiétre. Chant du Monde 
516-17. 


Mompou, Freperic (See Albéniz) 


Morey, Tuomas (See also Kirkpatrick) 
Since my tears. Reverse: Farewell, Dear 
Love (Jones) ; Go, Chrystal Tears (Dow- 
land). Motet and Madrigal Group. con. 
Heinrich Opienski. Anthologie Sonore 
58. 


MossoLov, ALEXANDER (See Russian 
Modern Music) 


MoTETs, ANONYMOUS 
Beata es Virgo Maria. Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral Choir. con. Alphonse Hoch. 


Symphony, no. g (Clérambault). Paris 


Oiseau Lyre 23. 
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Radix Venie—Ave Maria; Mors a primi 
patris—Mors que stimulo—Mors morsu; 
Hui main, au doz; Trois serors, sor rive 
mer; J’ai mis toute ma pensée—Je n’en 
puis, mais. Oiseau Lyre 91. 


Mozart, WOLFGANG AMADEUS (See also 
Berlioz and Smetana) 
Ave verum, K. 618. Reverse: Adoramus 
te, Christe (Gasparini) . Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral Choir, con. Alphonse Hoch. 
English Columbia LX 766. 
Concerto, bassoon, K. 191, B-flat major. 
Fernand Oubradous, bsn; sym. orch. 
con. Eduard Fendler. Oiseau Lyre 40-41. 
Concerto, piano, K. 37, F major. Re- 
verse: Concerto, C major: Rondo (jJ. C. 
Bach). Marguerite Roesgen-Champion, 
hpschd; Paris Sym. Orch. con. M. F. 
Gaillard. Columbia set X-114. 
Concerto, piano, K. 449, E-flat. Rudolf 
Serkin, pf; Busch Chamber Players. con. 
Adolf Busch. English Gramophone DB 
3690-92. 
Concerto, piano, K. 491, C minor. Robert 
Casadesus, pf; Paris Sym. Orch. con. 
Eugéne Bigot. Reverse: Rondo, piano, 
K. 485, D major. Robert Casadesus, pf. 
English Columbia LX 762-65. 
Concerto, piano, K. 503, C major. Kath- 
leen Long, pf; Boyd Neel Orch. con. 
Boyd Neel. English Decca X 229-32. 
Divertimenti, new K. 439b, Nos. 1-5. 
M. Morel, ob; P. Lefebvre, clar; F. Ou- 
bradous, bsn. Oiseau Lyre 64-69, 15-16, 
36-37. 
Don Giovanni: Il mio tesoro. Reverse: 
L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima 
(Donizetti), Richard Crooks, t; orch. 
con. Wilfred Pelletier. Victor 15235. 
Serenade, K. 239, D major (Serenata 
notturna). Adolph Busch Chamber 
Players. English Gramophone DA 1673- 
74: 
Sonata, piano, K. 311, D major. Jacque- 
line Blancard, pf. French Polydor 561. 
122-23. 
Sonata, 2 pianos, K. 448, D major. Jean 
Wiener, pf; Clement Doucet, pf. Co- 
lumbia set X-106. 
Symphony, K. 297 (Paris). Reverse: 
The Gods Go a-Begging: Minuet and 
Hornpipe (Handel-Beecham). London 


Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
English Columbia LX 754-56. 
Ungliickliche Liebe, K. 520; Der Zau- 
berer, K. 472; Das Traumbild, K. 530, 
Erika Rokyta, S: Noél Gallon, pf. Oisecu 
Lyre 29. 

Laudate Dominum, K. 339; De Pro- 
fundis, K. 93. Erika Rokyta, s; ch. orch, 
con. Félix Raugel. Oiseau Lyre 48. 

Die Zauberfléte, Helge Roswaenge, t; 
Ernst Fabbry, t; Heinrich Tessmer, t; 
Erna Berger, s; Tiana Lemnitz, s; Hilde 
Scheppan, s; Elfride Marherr, s; Irma 
Beilke, s; Carla Spletter, s; Wa!ter Gross- 
mann, bas; Wilhelm Strienz, bas; Ger- 
hard Hiisch, bar; Rut Berglund, c 
Berlin Phil. Orch.: ch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Victor sets M-541-42. 


Musorcsky, MODESrE 
Khovantchina: Interlude, Act 4. Reverse: 
Legend of the Czar Saltan: Flight of the 
Bumble Bee (Rimski-Korsakov). E. I. 
A. R. Sym. Orch. Turin. con. Willy Fer- 
rero. English Parlophone E 11393. 


NaupoT, JEAN-JACQUES (See Bate) 


PAGANINI, NICCOLO 
Variations, op. 13, on Rossini’s Di tanti 
palpiti. Luigi Silva, vin. Electrola DA 
4450. 
Variations, on Paisiello’s Nel cor pit 
(Arr. Prihoda) . Vasa Prihoda, vin; Otto 
A. Graef, pf. Polydor 35091. 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA (See 
also Frescobaldi and Viadana) 
Super flumina Babylonis. Reverse: Ave 
verum corpus (Victoria) . Male Choir of 
Westminster Abbey. con. Ernest Bullock. 
English Columbia DB 1836. 


PARGA, J. 
Alhambra. Reverse: Capricho arabe 
(Tarrega). Julio Martinez Oyanguren, 
guitar. Columbia 69457D. 


PEEL, GRAHAM (See Arne) 


PERUVIAN INDIAN MELODIES 
Wasi-Wasinta; Sencecito; Palmo Verde; 
Harawi; Zasi; Ama Pisko Mikunkicu; 
Tupucito Vata; Mariposcay, Ninacay; 
Aa Sumak; De Aquel cerro Verde (Arr. 
Harcourt). Ninon Vallin, s; René Le 
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Roy, fi; Jamet, hp. Columbia P-4219M- 
20M. 


PreRRE DE Moutins (See Canon) 
P1zzETTI1, ILDEBRANDO 


Sonata, violin and piano, A major. Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, vin; Hepzibah Menuhin, 
pf. Italian Gramophone DB 3579-82. 
Tre Canti: No. 1, Affetuoso. Reverse: 
Tarentelle (Szymanowsky) . Nathan Mil- 
stein, vin; Leopold Mittmann, pf. Co- 
lumbia 69398D. 


PragTorius, MICHAEL (See Early Choral 


Music) 


Pucctn1, GIACOMO 


Turandot. Gina Cigna, s; Magda 
Olivero, s; Francesco Merli, t; Lucino 
Neroni; Alfio Poli; Adelio Zagonara; 
Gino de Signore; ch; E. I. A. R. Orch. 
con. A. Consoli, Franco Ghione. English 
Parlophone R_ 20410-25. 


PuRCELL, HENRY (See also Handel and 
Kirkpatrick) 

Air; Gavotte; Minuet in G major; 
Siciliana in G minor. Alfred Cortot, pf. 
Gramophone DA 1609. 

New Suite for strings with four horns, 
two flutes and English horns (Arr. 
Barbirolli). N. Y. Phil-Sym. Orch. con. 
John Barbirolli. Victor set M-533. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGE 
Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini, op. 
43 Benno Moiseivitch, pf; London Phil. 
Orch. con. Basi} Cameron. English 
Gramophone C 3062-64. 


RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE (See also Cimarosa, 
Couperin, Kirkpatrick and Rimski- 
Korsakov) 

Les Paladins. Sym. orch. con. Roger 
Desormiére. Oiseau Lyre 71. 


RAVEL, MAURICE 

Gaspard de la nuit: No. 2, Le Gibet; 
Miroirs: No. 5, La Vallée des cloches. 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Colum- 
bia LX 772. 

Introduction and Allegro, G-flat major. 
Lilly Laskine, hp; Marcel Moyse, fi; 
Ulysse Delecluse, clar; Calvet Quartet. 
French Gramophone K 8168-69. 


OTTORINO 
Gli Ucelli. Brussels Royal Conservatory 


Orch. con. Désiré Defauw. Columbia 
set X-108. 


RICHTER, FRANZ XAVIER (See Haydn) 


Rimski-Korsakov, Nicotar (See also 
Musorgsky) 
The Czar’s Bride: Liuba’s Air. Reverse: 
Hippolyte et Aricie: Rossignols amou- 
reux (Rameau). Alma Gluck, s; orch. 
(Acoustic recording, 1914, 1911). His- 
toric Record Society 1037. 


ROSENMULLER, JOHANN (See also Fischer) 
Sonata di chiesa, E minor. Edmée Ort- 
mans-Bach, vin; Dominique Blot, vin; 
Marcelle de Lacour, hpschd; Noélie 
Pierront, 0; “Ars Rediviva” Ensemble. 
con. Claude Crussard. French Gramo- 
phone DB 5064. 


Rossini, GIOACCHINO (See also Verdi) 
La Scala di Seta: Overture. B. B. C. Sym. 
Orch. con. Arturo Toscanini. Victor 
15191. 


ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES 
Le Devin du Village: J’ai perdu mon 
serviteur; Si des galans de la ville; Avec 
Vobjet de mes amours; Allons danser 
sous les ormeaux. Martha Angelici, s; 
orch. con. Curt Sachs. Anthologie 
Sonore 54. 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON 
The Prisoner. Feodor Chaliapin, bas; 
Jean Bazilevsky, ‘pf. Reverse: Black 
Eyes (Gypsy song). Feodor Chaliapin, 
bas; Aristoff Choir; Balalaika orch. 
Victor 15326. 


RussIAN MODERN Music 
The age of Gold: Danse russe; Polka 
(Shostakovich); The Dnieper Water 
Power Station (Meytuss); The Steel 
Foundry (Mossolov). Paris Sym. Orch. 
con. Julius Ehrlich. Columbia set 347. 


RusstaN POPULAR SONGS 
Vagabond (Song of the Siberian prison- 
ers); Stenka Rasin; Dubinushka; Song 
of the Volga Boatmen (Ei euchnem). 
C. Joukovitch, bas; ch; balalaika orch. 
Scriabine. Columbia P-406M-7M. 
SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Havanaise, op. 83. Jascha Heifetz, vin; 
London Sym. Orch. con. John Barbi- 
rolli. Victor 15347. 
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SARASATE, PABLO DE 

Introduction and Tarentelle, op. 43; 
Habanera, op. 21, no. 2. Ruggiero Ricci, 
vin; Louis Persinger, pf. Electrola DB 
4598. 

Zigeunerweisen, op. 20, no. x. Jascha 
Heifetz, vin; London Sym. Orch. con. 
John Barbirolli. Victor 15246. 


Sartorius, THoMas (See Early Choral 
Music) 
Satie, Erik 
Gymnopédies: No. 1, Lent et grave, No. 
2, Lent et douloureux (orch. Debussy) . 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Victor 1965. 


SAUVEPLANE, HENRI EMILE (See French 
Provincial Folksongs and Ibert) 


Savapsky, VassiLy (See Bortniansky) 


SCANDELLO, ANTONIO (See Early Choral 
Music) 


ScarLATTI, DoMENICO (See Kirkpatrick) 


SCHEIN, JOHANN HERMANN (See Buxtehude 
and Franck, M.) 


ScHM1D, BERNHARD (See Byrd) 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (See also Liszt) 
An die Leier, op. 56, no. 2; Der Wand- 
erer, op. 4, no. x. Heinrich Schlusnus, 
bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Polydor 
67252. 

Andante varié sur un théme francais, 
op. 84, no. 1. Heinz Jolles, pf; Bernard 
Schulé, pf. Boite 4 Musique 21. 
Rosamunde: Ballet music, nos. x and 2, 
op. 26. London Sym. Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Victor 12534. 

Sonata, arpeggione, A minor. Emanuel 
Feuermann, vic; Gerald Moore, pf. Co- 
lumbia set 346. 

Sonata, piano, op. 78, G major. Kurt 
Appelbaum, pf. Musicraft set 26. 
Sonata, violin and piano, op. 137, no. 1, 
D major; Sonata, op. 137, no. 3, G 
minor: Third and Fourth movements. 
Ossy Renardy, vin; Walter Robert, pf. 
Columbia set X-116. 

Symphony, no. 5, B-flat major. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
English Columbia LX 785-87, LXS 788. 


Valses nobles, op. 77. Lili Krauss, pf, 
English Parlophone R 20429. 
Wehmut, op. 22, no. 2; Seligheit. Hertha 
Glatz, c; Franz Rupp, pf. Victor 1949, 
Die Winterreise; Friihlingstraum, op, 
89, no. 11; Gretchen am Spinnrade, op. 
2. Hertha Glatz, c; Franz Rupp, pf. 
Victor 15247. 


SCHUETZ, HEINRICH 
Selig sind die Toten. Reverse: Die Ge- 
rechten werden weggerafft (Krieger). 
Basel Chamber Choir; inst. con. Paul 
Sacher. Anthologie Sonore 60. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
Concerto, piano, op. 54, A minor. Myra 
Hess, pf; orch. con. Walter Goehr, 
Victor M-473. 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, op. 26. Re- 
verse: Intermezzo, op. 117, no. 2, B-flat 
minor (Brahms). Yves Nat, pf. French 
Columbia LFX 553-55. 
Der Nussbaum, op. 25, no. 3. Reverse: 
Stindchen, op. 17, no. 2 (Strauss). 
Marcella Sembrich, s; pf. (Acoustic re- 
cording, 1905). International Record 
Collectors’ Club 139. 
Sonata, violin and piano, op. 105, A 
minor. Adolf Busch, vin; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pf. Italian Gramophone DB 3371-72. 
Wanderlied, op. 35, no. 3. Reverse: Am 
Rhein (Humperdinck) . Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Polydor 
62801. 


SENFL, Lupwic (See Finck) 


SHOSTAKOVITCH, Dmitri (See d’Albert and 
Russian Modern Music) 


SIBELIUS, JEAN 
Malinconia, op. 20. Louis Jensen, vic; 
Galino Werschenskaya, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 5224-25. 


SMETANA, BEDRICH 

Ma Vlast: The Moldau; From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests. Czech Phil. Orch. 
con. Rafael Kubelik. Victor set M-523. 
Bartered Bride: Overture. London Sym. 
Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English 
Gramophone DB 3652. 

Bartered Bride: Aria of Marie. Reverse: 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Heil’ge Quelle 
(Porgi amor) (Mozart). Emmy Destinn, 
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s; orch. (Acoustic Recording) . Interna- 
tional Record Collectors’ Club 50026, 
50153- 

§rraNc, GERALD (See Gerschefski) 


§rrauss, RicHARD (See also Schumann) 
Daphne: O wie gern blieb ich bei dir; 
Gétter! Briider im hohen Olympos! 
Margarete eschemacher, s; Torsten 
Rolf, t; Saxonian State Orch. con. Karl 
Bohm. Electrola DB 4628. 

Daphne: Verwandlung der Daphne. 
Margarete Teschemacher, s; Saxonian 
State Orch. con. Karl Béhm. Electrola 
DB 4627. 

Heimliche Aufforderung, op. 27, no. 3. 
Reverse: Heimweh (Wolf). Heinrich 
Schlusnus, bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. 
Polydor 62789. 

Der Rosenkavalier: Waltzes. Saxonian 
State Orch. con. Karl Béhm. Electrola 
DB 4557- 

Seitdem dein Aug’, op. 17, no. 1; Cacilie, 
op. 27, no. 2. Kirsten Flagstad, s; Edwin 
McArthur, pf. Victor 1967. 

Symphonia Domestica, op. 53. Philadel- 
phia Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. Vic- 
tor set M-520. 


SZAMOTULSKI, WacLAW (See Gomolka) 
SzyYMANOWSKY, KAROL (See Pizzetti) 
TARREGA, FRaNcisco (See Parga) 


TAYLor, DEEMS 
Through the Looking Glass: Suite. Co- 
lumbia Sym. Orch. con. Howard Barlow. 
Columbia set 350. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, PETER ILITCH 
Francesca da Rimini, op. 32. N. Y. Phil- 
Sym. Orch. con. John Barbirolli. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB 3658-60. 
Le Lac des Cygnes: Ballet music, op. 20. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Antal Dorati. 
Columbia set 349. 


TCHESNOKOFF, PAUL GRIGOREVICH (See 
Bortniansky) 


TELEMANN, GEorG (See also 
Beethoven) 
Trio-Sonata. Marcel Moyse, fi; Blanche 
Honegger, vic; Louis Moyse, pf. Oiseau 
Lyre go. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH 
Serenade to Music. Sixteen soloists; 
B. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Sir Henry J. 
Wood. Columbia set X-121. 


VELLONES, PrERRE (See Ibert) 


VERACINI, FRANCESCO 
Sonata, violin and bass, E minor; Minu- 
etto; Gavotta; Giga (Arr. Salmon). 
Jacques Thibaud, vin; Janopoulo, pf. 
Italian Gramophone DB 3111. 


VerpI, GIUSEPPE 
Requiem: Ingemisco. Reverse: Stabat 
Mater: Cujus animam (Rossini). Jussi 
Bjoerling, t; orch. con. Nils Grevillius. 
English Gramophone DB 3665. 


ViaDANA, Lupovico 
O sacrum convivium; O bone Jesu 
(Palestrina). Reverse. Tenebrae factae 
sunt (Ingegneri). Strasbourg Cathedral 
Choir. con. Alphonse Hoch. French Co- 
lumbia RFX 56. 


Victoria, Tomas Luis DE (See also 
Brahms and Palestrina) 
O quam gloriosum. Reverse: O Jesu 
Christe (Berchem). Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral Choir. con. Alphonse Hoch. French 
Columbia RFX 57. 


Vivatp1, ANTONIO (See also Bach) 
Concerto, violin, no. 6, A minor. Do- 
minique Blot, vin; Marcelle de Lacour, 
hpschd; Noéllie Pierront, 0; “Ars Re- 
diviva” Ensemble. con. Claude Crussard. 
French Gramophone DB 5065. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 
Der fliegende Hollinder: Overture; 
Tannhduser: Einzug der Gaste. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set X-107. 


Im Treibhaus. Johanna Gadski, s; orch. 
Reverse: Orfeo ed Euridice: Su e con 
me vieni, cara (Gluck) . Johanna Gadski, 
s; Louise Homer, c; orch. (Acoustic 
recording, 1917, 1910). Historic Record 
Society 1047. 

Rienzi: Gerechter Gott! Edyth Walker, 
c; orch. (Acoustic recording). Interna- 
tional Record Collectors’ Club 137. 
Tannhduser: Overture. Reverse: Prince 
Igor: Polovtsi March (Borodin) . London 
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Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
English Columbia LX 768-69. 
Tannhduser: Overture (Paris version) ; 
Venusberg music; Prelude to Act 3. 
Philadelphia Sym. Orch. con. Leopold 
Stokowski. Victor set M-530. 
Die Walkiire: Du bist der Lenz; Ho-jo- 
to-ho! Olive Fremstad, s; orch. (Acous- 
_ tic recording, 1912). Historic Record 
Society 1047. 
Die Walkiire: Act 2, scenes 1 and 4. 
Marta Fuchs, s; Margarete Klose, c; 
Lauritz Melchior, t; Hans Hotter, bar; 
orch. Electrola DB 4599-4601, DB 4606-7. 


JALTON, WILLIAM 

Fagade: Suite, no. 2: No. 4, Noche 
espagnole; No. 6, Old Sir Falk; Siesta. 
London Phil. Orch. con. William Wal- 
ton. English Gramophone C go42. 


WEBER, CARL MARIA VON (See also 
Beethoven) 

Aufforderung zum Tanz, op. 65 (Arr. 
Berlioz). B. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. 
Arturo Toscanini. English Gramophone 
DB 3542. 

Oberon: Overture. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
69410D. 


Oberon: Ozean, du Ungeheuer! Kirsten 


Flagstad, s; Philadelphia Orch. con, 
Eugene Ormandy. Victor 15244. 


Wo tr, Huco 
Auf ein altes Bild. Reverse: Nachruf 
(Schoeck) . Karl Erb. t; Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler, pf. Electrola DA 4448. 
Elfenlied; Blumengruss; Wiegenlied im 
Sommer. Erika Rokyta, s; Noél Gallon, 
pf. Oiseau Lyre 46. 
Der Knabe und das Immlein; In der 
Friihe. Erika Rokyta, s; Noél Gallon, 
pf. Oiseau Lyre 44. 
Mausfallen-Spriichlein; Zitronenfalter im 
April. Erika Rokyta, s; Noél Gallon, pf. 
Oiseau Lyre 45. 
Der Musikant; Der Freund. Herbert 
* Janssen, bar; pf. English Gramophone 
DA 1672. 
Wie glinzt der helle Mond; Tretet ein, 
hoher Krieger. Erika Rokyta, s; Noél 
Gallon, pf. Oiseau Lyre 22. 


WYSCHNEGRADSKY, IVAN 
Ainsi parlait Zarathoustra. Monique 
Hass, pf; Ina Marika, pf; Edward 
Staempfli, pf; Max Vredenburg, pf. con. 
Ivan Wyschnegradsky. Oiseau Lyre 70. 


ZIELENSKI, NIKOLAJ (See Gomolka) 
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